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THE PEOPLE OF THE NORTHERN STATES. 


LETTER I. 


Ir is always doubtful whether any single voice can be heard, or, if heard, 
heeded, amid the war of politics. When the storm is at the highest, it is 
almost insanity to attempt it. 

I am not in public life, and have neither name nor distinguished reputa- 
tion nor position to entitle me to be heard. And yet there are some things. 
which I have long wished to say to you, quietly and conversationally, upon. 
the great subject which now so agitates the country. Will you let me say 
them? Perhaps they may contain something worthy to be reflected on; and 
perhaps (though it may be vanity in me to think so), some facts and ideas 
that will be new to you. 

I believe I can think dispassionately upon the question of Slavery, in. the 
aspect in which it has now entered into national politics. Those who do me 
the honor to read what I write will best judge of that. Who and what the 
writer is, is of the very least importance; but that you may see how little 
likely I am to labor under any prejudice of birth or education, let me simply 
say that I was born and bred up until manhood in New England, and edu- 
cated in Massachusetts. I have lived just one-half of my life in the extreme 
Southwest; and with Southern soil have mingled the ashes of four of my 
children. I have owned suchslaves only as I needed for household servants, 
and have never in my life held, or desired to hold, a public office. 

There has arisen among you a great and powerful party, which styles itself 
the Republican party. It portrays the horrors of Slavery, makes. war upon 
the Fugitive Slave Law, denounces the aggressions of the Slave Power or 
Slaveocracy upon the North, and aims, it says, to unite the sentiment and 
votes of the North in one overwhelming mass in favor of Freedom. 

Its object, at present, is to restore the Missouri Compromise, by preventing 
Kansas from coming into the Union as a Slave State. But its leaders an- 
nounce that they shall not be satisfied with that, and that they have other 
purposes to effect. No new Slave State is hereafter to. be admitted into the 
Union ; Slavery is to disappear from the District of Columbia, and wherever 
else the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States.extends; and Southern 
men are to be forbidden to carry their slaves into any part of the common 
territory of the United States. ‘ Zhe Past,” that party says to us-of the 
South, “7s yours; the Future is owrs.” 
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The immediate cause which produced this great party, was the repeal of 
what is called the Missouri Compromise, by the act establishing the Territo- 
ries of Nebraska and Kansas. Appealing to the highest and noblest feelings 
and impulses of human nature, those who initiated the Republican movement 
placed their opposition to the Nebraska-Kansas act upon grounds which en- 
listed the sympathies and aroused the feelings of the masses in the North. 

If they had denounced that act upon the ground that it gave to the South 
the chance of obtaining two additional votes in the Senate, to restore the 
equilibrium there between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding States, dis- 
turbed by the admission of California as the 31st State; thus making it 
merely a question of political power, the people of the North, patriotic, sober, 
and just as they are, would have frowned down the growing agitation, re- 
garding the motive which produced it ag ungenerous and unworthy. 

They did not impeach the act on that ground; but on this: that the Mis- 
souri Compromise, establishing the line of 36° 30’, as that line north of 
which slavery and involuntary servitude, except by way of punishment for - 
crime, should never pass, even by a single step, nay, not by the width of a 
single inch, reared an impassable barrier against Slavery, and dedicated the 
whole country north of that line to Freedom; that that Compromise had re- 
mained wholly undisturbed, and faithfully adhered to by North and South, 
and that line had continued sacred and intact for more than thirty years, and 
so had come to be time-honored and of a dignity and sanctity almost equal to 
that of a constitutional provision ; that the faith of the Union was virtually 
pledged to adhere to and maintain that line; that it was erased by the Ne- 
braska-Kansas act; and that the erasure of that line, allowing slavery to go 
north of it, was a glaring and unwarrantable violation of good faith, of honor, 
of a time-honored compact made between the North and the South. 

Is not that the ground on which the Nebraska-Kansas act is denounced, 
and the determination proclaimed to prevent the admission of Kansas as a 
Slave State? I think I state fairly and fully the view which the honest men 
of the North take of it. 

Thus you take your stand upon a great principle; and those who do so are 
entitled to all men’s respect. It makes no difference to you that slavery is 
still allowed to go only a limited distance north of 86° 380’—that is, to the 
southern boundary of Minnesota, in which territory it is prohibited; and not 
to the extreme northern limit of. the United States. To open part of the 
country north of 86° 30’ to slavery is the same to you as opening the whole. 
It is the principle, for which you contend. The national faith, you think, was 
violated as completely, the solemn compact as completely broken, by remov- 
ing the line of separation three or four hundred miles to the northward, as if. 
it had been removed to and placed on the Canadian frontier. 

The compact, you think, was violated by the act of erasing the line, no 
matter how far north the new line was placed—whether a thousand miles, a 
hundred, or but one. The compact, you say, was, that slavery should never 
go any distance north of 386° 380’, in the country west of Missouri, obtained 
from Louisiana. I agree with you in that. It was, “slavery shall never go 
north of 86° 380’.” If, by any act of Congress, or by any treaty, slavery 
was afterwards placed north of that line, the act containing the compact was 
virtually repealed. 

Now, what if I show you, that twenty years and more before the Nebraska 
bill passed, slavery had been placed north of that line for many miles, along 
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its whole extent, both by act of Congress and by treaty; that slavery had, 
for that length of time, legally existed north of it; and that by act of Con- 
gress, passed twenty-two years before the Nebraska act became a law, the 
whole country north of it had been thrown open to slavery? What, if I show 
you that this was done by general consent, no one murmuring, complaining, 
or caring? Will you not admit, if that be proved, that there remained no 
longer any compact to be violated—no pledge of the national or southern 
faith or honor to be broken; and that you have been wholly misled and de- 
ceived in regard to the whole matter? I think I shall prove it all; and that . 
the act embodying the Compromise was a dead letter long before the Ne- 
braska bill was passed. 

The Missouri Compromise is contained in the act of 6th March, 1820, 
which provided, that “7m all that territory ceded by France to the United 
States, under the name of Louisiana, which lies north of thirty-six degrees 
and thirty minutes north latitude,’ not included within the limits of the 
State of Missouri, “ slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes, whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be, and is hereby, forever prohibited.” 

I shall not now argue the unconstitutionality of the act of 1820. I shall 
not now, but hereafter, say something as to the feeling of the Southern peo- 
ple in regard to their rights in the common territory of the United States. 
I shall not deny that the South and the North might make a compromise in 
regard to those rights, by fixing upon a line of division, by which line honor 
and good faith would bind both to abide. I shall not now undertake to show 
that the North never did consent to abide by that line. I do not now mean 
to discuss, no matter what my opinions are, anything that is debateable. 

I wish, taking you along with me, to inquire, first, whether the Nebraska- 
Kansas bill was that violation of national good faith and of a solemn compact 
which you have been in the habit of considering it. Then I wish to look at 
the transaction in a business point of view, and see what the South and the 
North respectively gained by it; and, thirdly, I have some ideas that I wish to 
suggest to you, in regard to the question of Slavery. This letter I devote to 
the first question. 

First of all, let me say, that although I do not feel like you in regard to 
slavery, I can and do respect and admire the feelings and instincts of philan- 
thropy and humanity which make you long to see all men free, and cause 
your antipathy to slavery. There are men among you, as there are such men 
everywhere, who, not actuated by these nobler feelings and instincts, appeal 
to and use them to attain their own political selfish ends. But I do not com- 
mit the grave mistake of supposing that you, as a people, and in the mass, 
are not sincere, and actuated by generous and disinterested impulses ; and for 
them I respect and honor you. 

When the act of 1820 was passed, and after Missouri was admitted, the 
South had, out of which to form Slave States, only the following country : 
the Arkansas Territory, Florida, and the country west of Arkansas, lying 
between Red River and the parallel of 836° 30’—enough for three States. 
You, in the North, had all that vast country which now composes the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and the Territories of Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, besides Oregon and Washington. You had a way to 
the Pacific, and we had none. If the country which we then had, had been 
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continued to us, we could have had but three more States, while you were 
certain of six or eight. 

Before the passage of the act of 1820, the Government of the United 
States entered upon the plan of removing to the west side of the Mississippi 
all the Indians that still remained on the east side of that river. There were 
three principal Indian nations in the southern part of the Union, the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws and Creeks. In 1817 the United States had ceded to the 
Cherokees the right of occupancy of certain lands in and west of the present 
State of Arkansas, between the Arkansas and White Rivers. In October, 
1820, they sold to the Choctaws the same right of occupancy to a tract of 
country between the Arkansas and Red Rivers. 

In 1828, by a treaty made with the Cherokees on the 6th day of May, the 
United States agreed “‘ to possess the Cherokees, and to guarantee it to them 
forever,” by a guarantee thereby solemnly pledged, of seven millions of acres 
of land, partly northeast of the Arkansas River, and the residue between the 
Arkansas and Canadian, so far westward that, by a north and south line be- 
tween river and river, they would have the seven millions of acres. On both 
sides of the Arkansas River, this included portions of country north of 86° 
30’—on the east, because the line ran up the western border of Missourt until 
it struck the waters of the river Neosho, and thence west; and on the west, 
because it necessarily did so, to make out the seven millions of acres. Be- 
sides this, the United States, by that treaty, guaranteed to the Cherokee Na- 
tion “a perpetual outlet west, and a free and unmolested use of all the country 
lying west of the western boundary of the above described limits, and as far 
west as the sovereignty of the United States and their right of soil extend.” 
(7 Stat. at Large, 311.) 

The system thus commenced was carried out, until, in a few years, the 
whole country west of Arkansas, to the western line of the United States, 
was conveyed in fee simple, by absolute title, to the Cherokees, Creeks, Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws; and one-third of the country which the South had in 
1820 to make States out of, was taken away—Arkansas and Florida alone 
being left. You will admit that this at once vastly altered the state of things 
existing when the act of 1820 passed, and was a very material advantage 
gained by the North. Jt dost the South a State. 

On the 28th of May, 1830, an act of Congress was passed, and approved, 
and so became the law of the land, by which it was enacted that it should be 
lawful for the President to cause so much of ANY territory [mark this well!] 
belonging to the United States, west of the Mississippi, and not included in 
any organized State or Territory, and to which the Indian title had been ex- 
tinguished, as HE might judge necessary, to be divided into districts, for the 
reception of ANY Indians east of the Mississippi who might choose to exchange 
therefor their lands east of that river, and remove thither; that Hm might 
exchange ANY or ALL of these districts with ANy tribe or nation of Indians, 
in ANY State or Territory, with whom the United States had treaties, for any 
part of their lands, and where the lands occupied by them belonged to the 
Indians, or the Government was bound to extinguish their title, by agreement 
with the State in which their lands lay; that in making such exchanges, the 
President might solemnly assure the Indians that the United States would 
forever secure and guarantee to them, and their heirs or successors, the coun- 
try taken by them west of the Mississippi; and that, if they should prefer 
it, the United States would give them a grant or patent for the same: Pro- 
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vided, that the lands should revert to the United States if the Indians became 
extinct, or abandoned the same. (4 Stat. at Large, 411.) 

The United States were bound by compact with Georgia to extinguish the 
Indian title to the Creek lands in that State; and the Creeks, Cherokees, and 
Choctaws were the chief tribes with which the Government had treaties for 
their lands. The act was enacted in reference, principally, to these tribes. 

That act was never repealed; and from the time of its passage in May, 
1830, until the Nebraska act passed, the President of the United States could 
have transferred the whole of Nebraska, Kansas, and Minnesota, so far as the 
Indian title was extinguished, to any Indians east of the Mississippi, at his 
pleasure. He could have given the Cherokees, Creeks and Choctaws, any 
time after May, 1830, the country west of Missouri, and even that west of 
Towa, instead of that which was given them west of Arkansas; and so have 
taken a State from the North instead of the South. 

Lach of those three Indian nations was a slaveholding people. The insti- 
tution of slavery was recognized among them by their laws. ‘The Cherokees, 
particularly, had a regular government, a republican constitution, a written 
body of laws, two houses of the legislature, and regular courts of justice. A 
purchase of a slave from a Cherokee, a Creek, or a Choctaw, was, and is 
yet, a good title anywhere in the South; and their laws of descent and dis- 
tribution are appealed to in our courts to settle questions as to the title to 
slaves purchased from their people. . 

Consequently, this fact is undeniable, that, within ten years after it was 
enacted that slavery should never go north of 86° 30’ in the country pur- 
chased from France, another act of Congress passed, by which the President 
was authorized, at his sole discretion, to sell the whole of Louisiana Territory, 
north of 36° 30’, as well as south of it, so far as the Indian title was ex- 
tinguished, and as it was not in an organized State or Territory, to the differ- 
ent slaveholding nations of Indians, in fee simple, and by patent, AND THUS 
PLACE SLAVERY ANYWHERE HE PLEASED, NORTH OR SOUTH OF 36° 30’. 

I imagine that any lawyer will advise you that this act of 1830 was a clear 
repeal of the act of 1820. I do not believe that this can be denied as a 
legal proposition. It cannot be said that the act of 1820 was nevertheless 
not repealed, until the President, under the authority given him, did put 
slavery there. The President could have no power to repeal an act of Con- 
gress. Congress could not delegate to him that power. He could not put 
slavery there until the act of 1820 had been first repealed. So long as it 
remained unrepealed, it was an absolute barrier to the exercise of any such 
power. It cannot be said that the act of 1820 was, at last, repealed, only so 
far as slavery was in the end placed north of 36° 80’. For, if so, it has 
never yet been repealed, inasmuch as slavery is still excluded from Minne- 
sota. 

One act of Congress declares that slavery shall never go north of that line: 
a subsequent act declares, that the President may place it anywhere he pleases, 
north or south of it. Is that not a repeal of the former act? Leges pos- 
teriores, priores CONTRARIAS abrogant. A subsequent statute repeals a prior 
one inconsistent with, or contrary to, it. Suppose Congress should, having 
the power to do it, to-morrow, enact that the legislatures of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois might, if they chose, establish domestic slavery. Would that 
not be a repeal of the ordinance of 1787, whether either of those legislatures 
ever exercised the power or not; or if only one of them did so? Suppose 
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they long delayed to exercise the power, could it be taken from them except 
by a re-enactment of the prohibition? If either did exercise the power, 
would it not do so solely because the ordinance had been repealed; until which 
was done, the power could not be exercised? Could the power be vested in 
the President to determine as to what particular part of the territory north 
of 36° 30’ the act of 1820 was repealed, that repeal being in the mean time 
like a float, to be located wherever he pleased ? | 

But it is not my object here to argue legal propositions. You are acting 
on principle; and I wish to deal with the great principle imagined to be in- 
volved in the Nebraska-Kansas act. Upon principle, it is certain that the 
act of 1830 annulled the law which declared that slavery never should go 
north of 36° 30’; because it authorized the President to put it there if he 
pleased. J¢ opened the country to slavery: Did it not? He did put tt there, 
as you will soon see. It opened to slavery (to use your own language), a 
country dedicated to freedom; and it continued to be the Jaw, until the Min- 
nesota act, and then the Nebraska bill, passed; when one absolutely, and the 
other virtually, RESCUED part of the country from slavery. 

As the President thus became armed with the power to put slavery there, 
the prohibition was gone. It was never renewed. 
On the 14th of February, 1833, another treaty was made with the slave- 
holding Cherokees, by which the United States agreed ‘‘ to possess them, 
and guarantee to them forever, of seven millions of acres of land,” bounded 
on the east by the western line of Arkansas, to the southwest corner of Mis- 
sourl (which is on the parallel of 36° 30’); thence (north) along the western 
line of Missourt, to the Seneca land; thence, on the south line of the Seneca 
land, to Grand River; thence (northward still) up Grand River, to the 
south line of the Osage land; and, with that line, west, to where a north and 
south line would make seven millions of acres. And they also guaranteed 
them ‘a perpetual outlet west, and a free and unmolested use of all the 
country lying west of the western boundary of said seven millions of acres, 
as far west as the sovereignty of the United States, and their right of soil, 

extend.” (7 Stat. at Large, 414.) 

The south Osage line runs from the Missouri line, west, not far below the 
parallel of 87° north. The whole northern Cherokee line is north of 36° 80’, 
and west of Grand River it is nearly as far north as 87°. About three mil-— 
lions of the seven millions of acres of the Cherokee country lie north of 36° 
30’; AND EVERY INCH OF THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE LINE, from the western 
line of Missouri to the western limits of the territory acquired from France, by 
the purchase of Louisiana, HAS BEEN, SINCE Frepruary 14, 1833, AND Is 
NOW, IN THE CHEROKEE NATION, and slavery has been 25 or 30 miles north 
of wt, THE WHOLE DISTANCE, during the same time, BY LAW AND TREATY. 

The treaty of 1833 also added: “ And letters patent shall be issued by 
the United States, as soon as practicable, for the land hereby guaranteed.” 

On the 29th of December, 1835, another treaty was made with the Chero- 
kees, by which the article of the treaty of 1833, conveying to them the 
country described therein, was repeated; and the United States further thereby, 
im consideration of the sum of $500,000, covenanted and agreed to convey to 
the Cherokees and their descendants, by patent, in fee simple, a tract of land 
west of Missouri, lying for 50 miles along the west line of that State, its 
southern boundary being the extension eastward of the Osage reservation 
line, containing by estimate 800,000 acres of land. THE WHOLE OF THIS 
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TRACT LIES NORTH OF THE NORTH LINE OF THE MAIN CHEROKEE COUNTRY, 
that is, of a line nearly as far north as 87°; and most of it north, not only 
of 386° 30’, but even of the 37th degree of north latitude; and to this, also, the 
laws of the Cherokees carried slavery. (7 Stat. at Large, 478.) 

By the same treaty the United States agreed that the lands ceded in 1833, 
the perpetual outlet west, and this tract of 800,000 acres, should be included 
in one patent, to be executed to the Cherokee nation of Indians, under the 
act of May 28, 1830, which I have cited. 

And they agreed that these lands should, in no future time, without the 
consent of the Cherokees, be included in the territorial limits of any State or 
Territory ; and that they would secure to the Cherokee nation “the right of 
their National Councils to make, and to carry into effect, all such laws as they 
may deem necessary for the government and protection of the persons and 
property, within their own country, belonging to their people, or such persons 
as have connected themselves with them.” And it was further stipulated 
that the Cherokees should be entitled to a delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, whenever Congress should make provision 
for the same. 

These treaties were duly approved and ratified by the Senate, and became, 
under the Constitution, part of the supreme law of the land. By them THE 
WHOLE Missouri Compromise line was placed within the country belonging in 
fee simple to a slaveholding people, actually holding many slaves ; and it and 
the country for a considerable distance north, ALL ALONG IT, became slave 
territory. Hight hundred thousand acres, most of which was north of 37°, 
became so. 

What remained of the prohibition, that slavery should never go north ot 
36° 30’? It was annulled; first, by law, and then by two successive solemn 
treaties. Did the compact remain? The result simply was, that the Presi- 
dent, instead of putting slavery in ad/ the country west of Missouri and Lowa, as 
he might have done, placed the Creeks, Seminoles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws 
entirely south of 36° 30’; while the Cherokee country was fixed on both sides 
of that line; and thus a large part of the country north of it remained unoc- 
cupied by slavery. 

Surely all this annulled the sanctity of the compact. Surely, after all 
that, to disregard the act of 1820 could be no violation of national or indi- 
vidual faith. 

Men talk about restoring the Missouri Compromise line. Ten thousand 
acts of Congress could not restore it, or drive slavery south of it. Jt belongs 
to the Cherokees, through its whole length. Near four million acres belong to 
them, north of that line. Slavery is there, by their laws, which they had a 
right and the full power to enact. The Jand is theirs BY PATENT, IN FEE 
SIMPLE. How can you restore the Missouri Compromise ? 

Remember that you are contending for the principle of that Compromise, 
and against what you imagined to be a violation of a solemn compact, and of 
good faith. The line of demarcation having been annulled and effaced, in 
1830, and the whole country thrown open to slavery, how has any compact 
been violated, or any faith been broken, by the Nebraska act? I put the 
question to you as honest, fair and sober men. As to Minnesota, the prohi- 
bition was renewed. The Nebraska act allows the people of the two Territories 
to say whether slavery should go there or not. For twenty-four years before 
it passed, and when it passed, that great power had been, and was, vested in 
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the President alone, with no limit except his own discretion. What does it 
matter where the power is placed? Wherever placed, the country was equally 
opened to slavery—the Compromise equally annulled. 

There is another instance in which it was entirely disregarded and treated 
asa nullity. The original western boundary of Missouri was, for its whole 
extent, a due north and south line, passing through the middle of the mouth 
of the Kansas River. Look at a map, and you will see that west of that 
line (above the mouth of the Kansas), and between itand the Missouri River, 
is a considerable tract of country, known, I believe, as the Platte country. 
It belonged to the Sacs and Foxes, Sioux, and other Indians, by treaty. By 
an act of Congress, passed the 7th of July, 1836, it was enacted, that when 
the Indian title to these lands should be extinguished, the jurisdiction over 
them should be ceded to Missouri, and her western boundary should then be 
extended to the Missouri River (5 Stat. at Large, 34); and by treaties made 
in the same year, the Indian title was extinguished, and that country became 
part of Missouri. 'Thus slavery was extended over another portion of the 
country north of 36° 30’, in spite of the act of 1820. 

I may add, that all the valuable portion of what is now the Territory of 
Kansas was divided out among different Indian tribes, some of whom [the 
Shawnees, I think, and others] held slaves, and all of whom could have them 
if they saw fit; so that, in reality, the whole of it was, in different ways, thrown 
open to slavery ; while so much of it as was conveyed by patent to the Che- 
rokees, became permanently slave territory. 

The Kansas and Nebraska Act does not provide that slavery shall exist in 
these Territories. It does not revive the old Spanish and French law, or the 
acts of the territorial legislatures of Louisiana and Missouri Territories, which 
recognized or legalized slavery. It declares, that it does not legislate slavery 
into, nor exclude it from, the Territory. It declares the 8th section of the 
Act of 1820 inoperative and void, and leaves the people of the Territory to 
settle the matter for themselves, to exclude or to admit slavery; 7¢ merely 
transfers to the people a power which had for many years belonged to the 
President, and declares inoperative an act which had already been repealed, 
disregarded, and set at nought, both by the law-making and treaty-making 

owers. 

: If, then, it was not that gross violation of a solemn compact and of plighted 
faith which you have imagined, the wrong of which you have complained has 
not been done. Nothing more has been done by it than what law and treaty 
had done twenty years before, when the Missouri line ceased to exist, and 
the whole principle was given up, without complaint from any quarter. Re- 
member, also, that when that was done, when the line was erased, one-third 
of all the territory which the South had, out of which to make States, was 
taken away; so that the South paid something to get the line annihilated. J 
was not erased to benefit the South ; but by that erasure the North gained an 
advantage. Jt cost the South two Senators. 

I do not enlarge upon these facts. I state them, and leave you to reflect 
upon them. It seems to me that they are important ones, entitled to far 
more attention than they have received in considering the merits of the Ne- 
braska Act. I may be mistaken as to their importance; of that you are the 
judges. 


LETTER. II. 


I proposg, in this letter, to look at the Nebraska-Kansas bill in a business 
point of view, and inquire which obtained the advantage in the bargain—the 
South or the North? and whether you, as fair and honest men, can now in- 
sist that the line of the Missouri Compromise should, if it can, be actually or 
virtually restored? If you have made a good bargain, you ought to be con- 
tent. You are in the habit of looking at things in this business point of 
view, and this all sensible men should do; for, as politics and the manage- 
ment of national concerns are a practical business, this habit is better than 
that of chasing after theories and abstractions. 

When the Nebraska bill was introduced, this was the situation of affairs. 
West of Missouri and Jowa lay what is now called Nebraska and Kansas, 
occupied by Indian tribes—some holding by patent, and some by grant of the 
right of occupancy. <A strip of country about twenty-five miles wide, and 
extending to the Texas boundary, and a rectangular tract of 800,000 acres, 
both north of 36° 30’, belonged to the Cherokees by patent, and slavery ex- 
isted in both. West of Arkansas, and as low down as the Texas line, and 
westward again to Texas, the country belonged by patent to the Cherokees, 
Creeks, and Choctaws. Southward and southwestward lay the great unde- 
veloped State of Texas, with a right to be subdivided into five States. J¢ was 
the only country we had, out of which to make slave States. 

You in the North had obtained the whole of California as a free State; 
you had cut Oregon in two, and made two Territories on the Pacific, from 
which slavery was excluded by law. You had the Territory of Minnesota 
with a like exclusion. You had the great undeveloped Northwest, as we had 
Texas. 

One sets out from St. Louis upon a steamboat, and travels night and day, 
for four days, to the northward, to reach St. Paul. On both sides of the 
Mississippi, above St. Louis, the great rich prairie country spreads out like an 
expanded fan. On the east are Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and part of 
Minnesota; on the west, Iowa, and the residue of Minnesota. But west of 
Iowa the country belonged to the Indian tribes, and they barred your way to 
the Pacific. | 

Now, you wanted to open that great country. We could not get rid of the 
Indians between Arkansas and the Pacific. If we would have a Pacific rail- 
road, we must turn southward into Texas. We could make no new States, 
except by dividing Texas. The Creeks, Cherokees, and Choctaws, would not 
be persuaded to sell their lands, and that was well known. Nor could they 
be compelled to sell. 

You had an empire in prospect in your great Northwest. Mr. Benton has 
already mapped Nebraska and Kansas out into five States. There must be 
another, made out of parts of Michigan and Wisconsin, and perhaps two out 
of Minnesota. ‘The free States already had the majorityin the Senate. You 
wanted to clasp hands across the Rocky Mountains with Oregon and Wash- 
ington; to induce the peopling of the country between Iowa and those moun- 
tains ; to prepare the way for a Pacific railroad, from Chicago or further north, 
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crossing the Mississippi at Rock Island or Davenport. You wanted to get 
rid of the Indians in the Northwest, open the country to emigration, and 
build up Territories (soon to become States) as rapidly as possible. 

You had your great sea-board and inland cities—Boston, Portland, New York, 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Detroit, and Chicago—into whose laps you desired 
to pour the vast streams of commerce hereafter to flow from the great North- 
west. You were, or were about to be, connected by railroad with all these 
cities, with Cairo, St. Louis, Galena, Dubuque, Burlington, Rock Island, and 
Davenport. You wanted to fill up the Northwest, and make the springs which 
were to feed the great streams of commerce break out everywhere in those 
green illimitable meadows, made by the hand of Nature, to be to you sources 
of wealth and prosperity. To develop the Northwest, to force its growth, to 
fell its forests, to break up its prairies, to place the steamboat upon its rivers 
and its thousand lakes, was to magnify and enrich the North. 

Your eyes were fixed upon the Pacific, and the India and China trade. You 
wanted to hasten the coming of the day when the North should be potent 
enough in the National Councils to compel the building of a Pacific road 
through the Northwest by the aid of the National Treasury. A glorious 
future lay before you for your children. You wanted that future to come to 
yourselves. 

Of course, the South did not want to hasten events in that direction. It 
did not propose to do anything to retard the growth of the Northwest; but 
it could not be expected that it would aid in forcing that growth, so as to 
bring in more free States with any special or unnatural rapidity, more de- 
cidedly to out-vote it in the Senate. There were open questions, and very 
vital questions to the South, yet remaining unadjusted. 

Mr. Douglas, an acute and far-seeing man, saw what the interest of the 
North required, and set himself at work to effect it. There were compara- 
tively no people in Nebraska and Kansas. It needed a hotbed to force Terri- 
tories into existence there. He knew that the South had always held that it 
was unjust, and an invasion of its rights, to say that a Southern man should 
not take his slaves into any portion of the common territory of the Union, 
purchased with the common treasure, or won by the common blood ; that 
Southern men /e/t that such exclusion was a personal indignity, both to their 
States and to themselves as individuals. I am not now considering the rea- 
sonableness of this feeling, but simply saying that its existenee was a fact. 
Mr. Douglas knew, too, that to offer the South what it regarded as an act of 
justice and the undoing of a wrong, would enlist its support for any measure 
more effectually than any offer of political power or pecuniary advantage. You 
eannot help but like that spirit. It is an American feeling, and an honorable 
one. 

So Mr. Douglas said to the South, virtually, by the bills he introduced, 
speaking for the North: ‘“ We make you this proposition: Let the Govern- 
ment, with the moneys that belong to both of us, buy out the Indians west 
of us, while it lets yours remain as they are; and so open to us the way to 
the Pacific, and enable us to reach across the Rocky Mountains, and join 
hands with Oregon and California; let it make two Territories out of Ne- 
braska and Kansas, with the proviso that each may hereafter be subdivided 
into as many Territories as we please; let it do that, although hardly enough 
persons live there to hold all the offices that are to be created; let it make a 
hot-bed there, to force the growth of this new brood of Territories in expect- 
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ancy. Let ws run our northern Indians down upon your frontiers; give Kan- 
sas and Nebraska lands to erect public buildings withal—lands (two sections 
in every township) to support schools; pay the officers, executive, legislative, 
and judicial; do this, and more—offer a bonus to every foreigner now in the 
country, or that may hereafter come here, by saying to him, that if he will 
go to Nebraska or Kansas, instead of going to Texas or Arkansas, he shall 
have a pre-emption to a quarter-section of land, and a right to vote. As we 
have already the certainty of making Oregon, Washington, Minnesota, and 
probably Superior (that is to be), Free States in five or ten years, give us 
Nebraska also, to which we know slavery will never go. Give us all this— 
do all this to open the great Northwest, and to secure to us in the North the 
political and commercial supremacy of the country—and we will, in return, 
declare the prohibition of slavery north of 36° 30’ inoperative; and if you 
can populate Kansas faster than we and the foreigners can, you may have it 
as a Slave State, and keep it so until we can out-vote you.” 

I do not exaggerate in the least. That is precisely the substance and effect 
of the Nebraska-Kansas bill. Do not forget, also, that slavery was already 
north of 36° 30’, and the Missouri Compromise repealed both by law and 
treaty. I ask you, as sensible and fair men, to say, to which portion of the 
ees was this proposition most liberal, and which was to be most benefited 

it. 

"The policy of the South—if it had consulted policy—was to have kept the 
Indians between you and the Pacific; to have thrown obstacles in the way of 
opening and settling up the Northwest; to have crippled it by every means 
in its power. Certainly it was as little its policy as its interest, to make a 
hot-bed there, to grow Territories in by artificial heat, as men grow mush- 
rooms. 

What the South was asked to agree to do, it did. The Indians were bought 
out, the country opened, the hot-bed made, the unprecedented bonus offered 
to foreigners. Thirty years of natural and unstimulated progress would not 
have done so much for the North. The way to the Pacific was opened, the 
Territories sprang-into existence; and now there ts, in the North, no country 
which the Indians so hold. as that it cannot be made into States. I do not 
pretend to say what may have been Mr. Douglas’s real wiews or intentions ; 
but I think he saw the great results to be obtained for the North; and Iam 
sure that every town in the Northwest ought to erect a statue to him; for he 
struck a blow at the political power and influence of the South, and carried 
through a measure of aggrandizement of the North, which has done more to 
render you omnipotent in the Union than any measure adopted for the last 
forty years. 

You have now four Territories—Oregon, Washington, Nebraska, and Min- 
nesota—which will come into the Union as Free States in a few years. That 
will give you eight additional Senators. I can foresee that it will become 
absolutely necessary to make another west of Lake Michigan; it is already 
talked of, and its name selected. That will be five States, and ten Senators. 
We, on our side, have a bare chance to get Kansas, and no chance to keep it 
when we have got it. Slavery tends naturally southward, to a warm climate ; 
towards the Lower Mississippi, the Arkansas, the Red River, and Texas, where 
the cultivation of cotton and sugar will enable the planter to make three or 
four hundred dollars a year to each hand. It will go northward only by way 
of bravado, and in the assertion of disputed right. 
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At all events, as there is no likelihood of Texas being divided, and as our 
Indians cannot be bought out, you have every advantage, even if we should 
get Kansas. You have obtained all you bargained for. The contract is 
executed. The Indians have been bought out, the Territories made, the 
expenses paid out of the common treasury, and bonuses given to settlers out 
of the common lands. It is a familiar principle of law, because it is a prin- 
ciple of justice, that one party to a contract cannot rescind it, unless he can 
put the other in statu quo—that is, unless things can be put back into the 
condition in which they were before the contract was made. Now, that is 
just what you cannot do. We have paid, and you have got, the whole con- 
sideration on our part, for the repeal of the act of 1820. You cannot give 
back that consideration; you cannot reinstate the Indians, return to the 
Treasury the money it paid them, oust the settlers to whom you have given 
your and our lands, or annul the Territories. And yet you wish to take from ~ 
us ali that you gave us for agreeing to these things, by restoring the Compro- 
mise, or determining that the people of Kansas shall not have slavery, though 
they may desire it. | 

I may also add, that the Nebraska act did not, in the full sense, repeal the 
act of 1820; for the latter had a double effect: /irst, It repealed and an- 
nulled the French and Spanish laws which legalized slavery, in the whole 
Louisiana Territory, and the statutes of the Louisiana and Missouri Terri- 
tories, which recognized and protected property in slaves! Second, It pro- 
hibited slavery in the future.. This latter effect was repealed and annulled by 
the Nebraska act; but so far as the act of 1820 repealed and annulled former 
legislation, it was left in full force. Probably the result and difference is, 
that such former law and legislation standing repealed, there could have been 
no slavery in Kansas, without legislation allowing it; in other words, that it 
must be voted into the Territory. 

Take the map and look at the Great Northwest—at Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska and Minnesota; reflect that most of it 
is a prairie country, unequalled in fertility, capable of receiving and sup- 
porting scores of millions of people, containing tracts of country larger than 
Massachusetts, that might be made into one continuous garden; and you 
will see that, as regards either the political or commercial power of the 
North, whether Kansas shall be a free or a slave State, is of no more im- 
portance than a single drop of water in a bucket. 

The commercial connections of St. Louis are with the North. The whole 
great Northwest is to be tributary to Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
What those cities wanted was to get that Northwest opened, to have it popu- 
lated. The former is done—the latter is in progress. The wealth of that 
great country is to be poured into their laps. It is ungrateful in you to com- 
plain of that which is hereafter to prove of incalculable benefit to you. You 
could not have expected to obtain what you did, without giving some equiva- . 
lent. You gave us as little as you well could. You bought out no Indians 
for ws; you did not give us back the territory which we had when the act of 
1820 passed ; you made no new Territories for us; you gave ws no new slave 
States in embryo, except the mere chance of Kansas; you opened no way 
for us to the Pacific ; but you allowed an act of Congress to be declared void, 
which had over and over again been disregarded, and in law—by both law 
_ and treaty—repealed twenty years before. That is all. You gave up no. 
principle, even; for the principle went when the line of 86° 80’ was sold to 
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the Cherokees, and when you obtained your share of the proceeds of the 
lands, which they exchanged for it, east of the Mississippi. 

Is not this the most sensible, and the wisest way to look at the matter ? 
Is not that which I state true? May you not well be satisfied with the 
bargain? Would it be fair on your part to keep what you got, and take back 
what you gave ? 

That unlawful acts have been done in Kansas, there is no doubt. When 
men go to quarrelling,and become exasperated, both are certain to do wrong. 
If any men from Missouri have illegally voted, or prevented legal voters 
from voting, in Kansas, the South does not justify it. The law always pre- 
vails in the long run, in this country. Moderation and wise counsels in 
Congress will settle the whole difficulty. Let Congress see that the next 
elections in Kansas shall be legal ones, by defining the qualifications of 
voters, and providing penalties for those who vote illegally. Let it annul 
all acts there enacted, that are unconstitutional, or against common right and 
justice. Let the people of Kansas wait until Congress directs it, before they 
undertake to form a constitution; let a reasonable and sufficient time be 
allowed to elapse before that authority is given; and let us on all hands 
consent to let things there take their natural course, without forcing from 
any quarter. Let it be a fair struggle between the people of the South and 
North who wish to go there, to see which can go in greatest numbers, and 
which can fairly out-vote the other. And let us have no more said about 
Sharpe’s rifles, especially by those gentlemen who have not the least idea of 
going there to use them. 

In the mean time, do you set to work to fill up and develop the Northwest, 
while we do the same by the Southwest. Let us and our slaves alone. Let 
the whole matter of slavery alone. We are as humane as you, and as intel- 
ligent as you, and will do the very best we can with that which is with us to 
be dealt with. Let all of us live in peace, and do our duty at home, in our 
own portion of the country, minding each our own business—and the world 
never saw such a country as we shall show it in a few years. If we keep on 
wrangling and quarrelling, we shall go to pieces, and nothing will be left of 
us but fragments of plank and timber floating upon an ocean, not by whose 
waves, nor by storm we were wrecked, but by our own miserable and insane 
dissensions. 

But you will say, we do not desire to meddle with slavery in the States 
where it exists; but we will not, because we cannot conscientiously, assent 
that it shall be carried into Territories that were before free. I understand 
and appreciate the feeling. I have no word of anger to utter against you 
for entertaining it; but I wish to present the matter to you in another point 
of view. 

You are free citizens of this Republic, equal in all respects to the men of 
other States. No inducement could make you submit to any mark of in- 
dignity, or to anything which stamped you as the inferiors of your southern 
brethren. We know you have that feeling, and for it we respect and honor 
you. If we have it also, should you not honor us for it, and like us the 
better, also because we feel as you feel, and as every American ought to 
feel ? 

You cannot argue against a feeling of that kind. There are things that 
do not admit of argument. If we in the South were to bring a part of 
Mexico into the Union, and then say to you, no matter upon what pretext, 
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or with how much right, “‘ We have the power to exclude you from going 
into this new Territory, and you shall not do it;’’ what difference would it 
make to you whether we had the right and power, or not. If we did have 
it, you would say that we could no longer remain together in the Union; and 
that the very fact that such a power existed under the Constitution, created 
an immediate necessity for amending or annulling that Constitution. If you 
felt that we had not the right, you might /isten to argument, but you could 
never be convinced. 4 

Now, every man in the South feels, in every fibre of his heart—in his 
very inmost soul—that when you say to him, “ You shall not go into this 
particular Territory, purchased with the national treasure, or gained by 
pouring out the common blood, unless you will sell to strangers the poor de- 
pendent beings whom God has given you to protect, or unless you will set 
them free, and so impoverish yourself, and leave the feeble and the old to 
starve, and the others, perhaps, to become paupers and outeasts ;” you virtu- 
ally exclude Aim from that Territory, and stamp upon him an insult and in- 
dignity. We feel that it is wrong, and no argwment can convince us to the 
contrary. Ought we not to feel so? 

Why not let slavery go where it will and can? Cannot liberty wage suc- 
cessful warfare against it, even in your northern country? The ballot-box, 
uttering the voice of the People, annulled it in your States. If it existed 
there again, it would, in the same manner, be annulled again. 

Mark you, my brothers, the South does not ask that Congress should 
protect, or legislate in favor of, slavery. We simply ask you to let every one 
who chooses go into the Territories, and to allow the majority of the 
people, the popular will—when or after they form a constitution—determine, 
as it has determined elsewhere, whether slavery shall continue there or not. 
We ask no legislation to prevent you from going into Texas or Arkansas and 
voting slavery out of those States, or making free States out of part of Texas. 

True, you do not propose to abolish slavery in our States. But you do 
propose to throw the influence of the Federal Government against it in the 
Territories ; to abolish it in the District of Columbia; to persuade our slaves 
to escape, by the aid and encouragement you afford them, and by the obsta- 
cles you interpose to our recovery of them. We simply ask, that hereafter 
Congress shall not legislate at all, in any way, manner or shape, in regard to 
slavery, but shall leave the laws on the subject as they are, to stand. How 
else can the evil of agitation end? You think that the Missouri Compromise 
ought first to be restored, and ¢hen you are willing to stop. But then the 
South would want it repealed before zt would consent to stop. Wherever we 
stop, one section or the other will think that something should first have been 
conceded to ¢#. You have received the consideration for the repeal, and you 
may well and honorably stop where you are. 

If you would but consent to this, and say, ‘ Let slavery go wherever it can, 
into the Territories, and we will, if we wish, go quietly there and vote it out,” 
nothing will remain to distract us; nothing to delay or impede our onward 
march towards prosperity and the highest rank among the nations of the 
earth. We simply ask you to do nothing hereafter in regard to slavery; you 
insist on doing some affirmative act. Which is most likely to give peace to 
the country? which most likely to shiver the Union into fragments, and make 
me an alien when I stand upon the slopes of Bunker Hill, and you, when 
your feet tread the holy ground of Hutaw and Saratoga, yet fertile with thé 
blood of your fathers ? 
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LETTER ITI. 


I AM not fond of paradoxes; nor of fine theories based on abstractions, or 
on one or two isolated principles of morals, by which one arrives at important 
conclusions by deliberately laying out of view other elements material to the 
calculation. 

I am not one of those who believe slavery a blessing. I know it is an 
evil, as great cities are an evil; as the concentration of capital in a few hands, 
oppressing labor, is an evil; as the utter annihilation of free-will and indi- 
viduality in the army and navy is an evil; as in this world everything is mixed 
of evil and of good. Such is the rule of God’s providence, and the mode by 
which He has chosen to arrange the affairs of the world. 

Nor do I deny the abuses of Slavery. It may be abused, as the parental 
power is often abused; as the power of the master over his apprentice is 
abused; the power of the employer over the employed; of the officer over 
the soldier; of every man invested with power over those subject to that 

ower. 
Nor am I one of those who consider Slavery an unmitigated curse and 
evil, a great outrage upon humanity, and a crime in the sight of God. 
There is something to be said in defence of God’s wisdom in allowing it, I 
think. 

Almost everything and every institution in this world is, on some one side 
and in some respect, an evil; and many are so on many sides and in several 
respects. War is both an evil and good; and so is peace. You may say the 
same of public schools and colleges, of cities, of unfettered intercourse be- 
tween nations. 

I am one of those who think that this universe is a great harmony, in 
which all the phenomena—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual—work -to- 
gether to produce a great and good result. I see that one species of birds, 
fishes, and animals, exists by devouring another, equally entitled to life as 
itself. I see rude nations sunken in barbarism and ignorance since the world 
began; peoples made slaves to kings; wars ravaging fertile lands; persecu- 
tions exterminating the faithful; earthquakes shaking down cities upon their 
inhabitants ; God’s breath in the hurricane, strewing the sea’s shore with the 
wrecks of shattered navies; pestilence devastating whole zones of the earth’s 
surface; death everywhere; the world reeking with wrong and oppression, 
and erying day and night to God upon his throne, against injustice ; but still 
I believe that He is just, beneficent, and wise; and that He is working out 
a great problem by means far above my comprehension. He does not govern 
this world, nor apportion health, prosperity, content, or freedom, by any rule 
of right and wrong that we can understand. He has chosen to mingle evil 
with good in the cup that every man has to drink. Perhaps our ideas of 
what 7s evil, and what is good, may not be strictly correct, nor correspond 
with His. 

Certainly, without pain and sorrow, distress, destitution, poverty, calamity, 
ingratitude, treachery and baseness, the loss of those we love, and subjuga- 
tion to the will of others, there would be no occasion for the display or exer- 
cise of the noble, manly, and heroic virtues, They would not exist; their 
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names would have no meaning to us. There would be neither patience nor 
generosity, charity nor forgiveness, courage nor fidelity, nor any other of the 
virtues to which the ills of life alone furnish occasion. 

I am fond of believing that every race of men on the earth is advancing 
towards perfection. ‘The process is slow, and, unless we look far backward, 
almost imperceptible. God has chosen that it should be so. Why He has 
so ordered it, [donot know. He is infinitely wiser than I. If He has chosen 
that any race of men shall not be able by its own unaided energies to lift 
itself above barbarism and into the higher sphere of civilization, that object 
must be attained by making a higher race the instrument wherewith to effect 
the intended result. ‘To enable that higher race to do so, it must have the 
power to control. That is God’s law; that the effect shall not result, unless 
the cause be adequate to produce it; that to do good, one must have the power 
to. do, not only that, but evil, if he chooses to abuse and pervert that power. 

The negro in Africa could not civilize himself. God had so ordered it; He 
‘had so constituted him—so arranged the circumstances that surrounded him. 
He chose to make the white man the instrument to bring about that civiliza- 
tion, by such slow process as He pleases to use, to bring about all great and 
beneficial results upon this earth. 

No human mechanist would ever have invented the peculiar mechanical 
contrivances by which God produces animal motion; the thousand curious 
adaptations of one part to another; the contrivances by which space is econo- ’ 
mized, and the maximum of activity and strength obtained. 

So it is that He evolves results in the moral and physical world. Myriads 
of generations of minute creatures died to form with their stony shields the 
limestone or the marble that makes the walls of our dwellings. Myriads of 
zoophytes toiled and died to raise the coral reef that becomes an island, and 
broadens into a continent. 

He chose, by means of the crimes of the slave trade, to plant the negro in ' 
the midst of a white and Christian race. We would impatiently civilize the 
African at once. He chooses to do it by means of the toil and hardships of 
slavery, each generation advancing a little beyond its predecessor; precisely 
as he has chosen to lead EVERY race from barbarism to civilization; as He 
leads ws onwards by means of the calamities and sorrows of life. 

Power, to be useful and capable of doing good, must be capable of being 
abused ; and God does not choose to commit it to the hands of the good alone. 
We recognize that truth in the military and naval service, in apprenticeage, 
in the school, in the family. Even in our republican government, power that 
may be abused is at last lodged somewhere. The court of last resort may 
take a bribe, and give false judgment. The false return of a sheriff cannot 
be controverted. An executive, invested with the power to pardon, may give 
or take away life, moved by enmity or bought by bribes, and there is no redress. 
The father or the step-father may cruelly entreat or starve his child, and still 
escape discovery and punishment. The master may torture the apprentice, 
and the captain of a ship those who are under his power, and the law may 
never punish either. 

I do not deny, I say again, the evils of Slavery. Necessarily it gives power 
that may be abused. Nor will I underrate its abuses. It involves frequent 
separations of families. It, here and there, prevents the development of a 
mind and intellect that might, perhaps, rival that of the white man, if it 
were free to expand. Marriage does not create an indissoluble bond. It 
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gives occasion to prostitution. The slave toils all his life for mere clothing, 
shelter, and food; and the lash is heard sometimes upon the plantations, and, 
in rare cases, cruelties punishable by the law are practised. 

I have already mentioned many instances in which other powers may be 
abused. I have seen, in Massachusetts, a female apprentice as cruelly treated 
as ever I sawa female slave. I have read the reports of trials had in Boston 
(one in particular, where the criminal was a teacher and a member of a church), 
in which atrocities were proven to have been practised on girls bound as ap- 
prentices, too foul to be written or read. You may find, in reports of cases 
before Judge Story, accounts of outrages upon seamen that recall to our 
recollection the ballads at whose recital our blood ran cold in boyhood. 

It is said that any system which permits such abuses ought to be abolished. 
Can you abolish commerce, the military and naval service, the institution of 
parent and child, and master and apprentice? You propose to us to abolish 
slavery ; but you do not propose, if we will do so, that You will take charge of 
the new-made freemen. You would have them freed, and left so. Alas, my 
friends, it would soon be found that the same powers which the master has 
over them, would have to be vested somewhere under another name. 

Pauperism, in your cities, separates more families than slavery does on our 
plantations. I see, every week or two, in the papers of New York, adver- 
tisements offering children to be given away to those who will adopt them. 
How great an evil do you imagine it would be to separate from their parents, 
and give them plenty to eat and drink, and comfortable clothing, those little 
girls, that with half-naked feet and bare legs, clothed in rags and shivering. 
with cold, dirty, and even in girlhood adepts in vice, sweep in winter the- 
street-crossings of New York? | 

Extreme poverty, in large cities, and in manufacturing communities, pro-. 
hibits the education of children, and prevents the development of the intellect 
as absolutely as slavery. What chance have the children of the Cornish 
miner, of the Lancashire weaver, of the very poor anywhere, to be educated ?. 

Pauperism severs husband and wife as ruthlessly as the accursed slave- 
dealer. Necessity and want, and crowded manufactories, and swarming 
tenant-houses, in New York, as well as the power of an unprincipled master 
over his slave, make prostitutes; and there are punishments in mines and. 
factories, and almshouses, in the military service, and on shipboard, as painful 
and degrading as the whip. 

* For here is a part of what is said, in April, 1856, by a special committee, 
appointed under a resolution of the Assembly of the State of New. York, to. 
examine and visit tenement-houses in the city of New York :—. 

‘‘ Partial returns, made up hurriedly by the Captains of Police for.the use 
of the Committee, show that in twenty-two districts there are over 1,200 
tenement-houses, of the lowest description, occupied by not less than ten 
families each. In some of these as many as seventy different families reside, 
and into a few over one hundred families are crowded. A number of these 
dwellings were visited by your Committee. In one building one hundred 
and twelve families are gathered, some of them numbering eight or ten mem- 
bers, occupying one close apartment, and others huddled: indiscriminately in 
damp, foul cellars, to breathe the air of which is to inhale disease. Here, in. 
their very worst aspect, are to be seen the horrors of such a mode of living. 
Here are to be found drunken and diseased adults. of both sexes, lying in the 
midst of their filth; idiotic and crippled children.suffering from neglect and 
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ill-treatment; girls, just springing into womanhood, living indiscriminately 
in the same apartment with men of all ages and of all colors; babes left so 
destitute of care and nourishment as to be fitted only for a jail or hospital in 
after years, if they escape the blessing of an early grave. Indeed, no language 
could faithfully depict the suffering and misery witnessed even in the hurried 
visits paid by the Committee to these hot-beds of immorality, drunkenness, 
debauchery, and disease. 

“In the 9th District, out of seventy houses reported by the Captain of 
Police as being let in tenements to not less than ten families, forty are desig- 
nated as in avery filthy condition, unfit for human habitation, and all of these 
are occupied by from sixteen to thirty-five families each. In the 10th Dis- 
trict, out of sixty-seven houses, several are occupied by as many as seventy 
distinct families, and are reported as in a filthy condition, without ventilation, 
and destitute of the accommodations necessary for the use of civilized beings. 
In the 11th District, in which are some seventy houses of a like description, 
the report says: ‘ Of all the tenement-houses in the district, Folsom Barracks 
and the cottages are the most wretched and filthy—alike disgraceful to the 
owners of the property and the city that tolerates such nuisances. It could 
not fail to be a matter of surprise to any one who would go through and ex- 
amine them, that the occupants did not all die of pestilence generated by their 
unspeakable filth and dissolute habits of living.’ 

‘Tn the 13th Ward, in a building known as Manhattan Place, there are 
ninety-six separate apartments. These are inhabited by one hundred and 
forty-six families—or more than one and one-half family to each room—num- 
bering, in all, five hundred and seventy-seven persons—or about six indivi- 
duals to each single room. The report of the Health Warden, setting forth 
these facts, says: ‘These premises are three stories high, the cellars are in a 
bad condition, the sinks filthy, and the ventilation poor. In the summer 
season, these premises are known to be very filthy, and not the least attention 
is paid to them whatever by either owner or agent—their sole aim apparently 
being to make money, exhibiting in the same an entire disregard to all law 
whatever.’ 

‘‘In the houses visited by your Committee, sights were presented to them 
alike startling and painful to behold. In many, whites and blacks were living 
indiscriminately together—negro men with white women, and white men with 
negro women. Young faces, haggard with want, and bearing that peculiar 
look of premature age imparted by early sin, peered at them from every cor- 
ner; misery and vice, in their most repulsive features, met them at every step. 
Scarcely an apartment was free from sickness and disease, and the blighting 
curse of drunkenness had fallen upon almost every family. Here and there 
might be found, it is true, some attempt at cleanliness, some display of a love 
of home, some evidence of industry and sobriety, with their internal accom- 
paniments, cheerfulness and good health; but these, your Committee found, 
were, in most instances, families that had not long been inhabitants of the 
neighborhoods in which they lived. The demoralization and ruin apparent 
all around, had not had time to do their work on them. It is to be feared 
that too soon the miasmal air will creep into their systems, undermining the 
sturdy constitution, and prostrating its victims on a bed of sickness. Health 
failing them, want will follow ; and then must come crowding rapidly upon 
them, neglect of home, neglect of children, uncleanliness, drunkenness, and 
sin. This is no fancy sketch—no picture of the imagination. It is a stern 
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reality, enacted every day, in the midst of luxury and wealth—the natural 
and fearful result of the rapacity of landlords in an over-crowded city, unre- 
strained by conscience, and wholly unchecked by legislation. 

“To the wretched condition of the dwellings of the poor of New York, 
can be traced an enormous proportion of the burdens imposed upon the pro- 
perty-holders of the city, and upon the State at large, for the support of pau- 
pers and criminals. From the foul atmosphere of the tenement-houses spring 
the infectious diseases that so frequently spread through the city, sweeping 
away thousands, and not confining their depredations to the class with which 
they originate, but penetrating into the localities occupied by the wealthy, 
and rendering desolate many a happy household. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of paupers pour into the hospitals, stricken by disease contracted in these 
hot-beds of pestilence. From them drunkenness mainly receives its victims ; 
for what will sooner drive man to the intoxicating cup than an absence of all 
attraction and all comfort from his home? From them the brothels of the 
city are peopled; for there the female is early taught to forget all womanly 
feeling, and inured to a life of shame. From them the jails are supplied; 
for they are the natural haunts of felons.” 

Such is the condition of things in the great city of our own continent; the 
capital of that Empire State, within whose limits one person in every seven- 
teen is a pauper, receiving public charity. 

Such, too, are the scenes that may be witnessed to-day in London and 
Paris, and the great cities of the continent; a state of things apparently 
inseparable from great wealth and swarming population. 

It is often said that the slave toils all his life for coarse food, rough clothing, 
and a bare shelter; and your editors and politicians think it a fair argument 
to compare his condition, in that respect, with that of the independent farmer 
and mechanic of the North. Js such a comparison fair? Let it rather be 
made with that of the laboring classes elsewhere in the world. 

I will not look at the condition of the human race as a whole, since the 
beginning of the world. I will not go to the barbarous nations of Asia and 
of Africa. I will take only the civilized and Christian countries of the world. 

I do not know why God has so ordered it; but unquestionably it 7s His 
law, that even in civilized and Christian countries, the vast mass of the popu- 
lation shall be fortunate, if, during their whole life, from infancy to old age, 
in health and sickness, they have enough of the commonest and coarsest food 
to keep themselves and their children from being hungry—enough of the 
commonest and coarsest clothing to protect themselves and their children from 
indecent exposure and the bitter cold; and if over their heads they have the 
rudest shelter. There is a small class who are wealthy; a larger who have 
a competency, and leave something for their children; but these are, in num- 
bers, the exceptions to the general rule. To have enough to eat and drink, 
warm clothing, and a shelter from the elements, is, with the masses, in every 
country but ours, the maximum of comfort. It would be far, very far above 
the maximum, in a community of three millions of free negroes. 

My brothers of the North, we must take the world as it is, and as God 
has chosen to make it. You look upon slavery as an unnecessary evil, when 
it is, in fact, but one development of a general law. 

That law, which, enacted by God, no human community has yet found a 
means of abrogating, is this: that when a country becomes populous, capital 
shall tend to concentrate in the hands of a limited number of persons, and 
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labor shall become more and more dependent, and more and more at the 
mercy of capital. You may see that law in full force in England and in 
Ireland, where thousands every year die of actual starvation, and beginning 
to prevail in our own great cities. 

Mere manual labor znevitably ceases, in every populous country, to command 
more than a bare support; and in great cities and in large sections of country, 
it ceases to command even that, and goes about starving and begging for em- 
ployment. Zhe market becomes over-stocked with labor. While every horse 
and ox can find work, and is worth being fed, it is not always so with man. 
To be employed, to have a chance to work, at anything like fair wages, becomes 
the great, engrossing object of a man’s life. The capitalist can live without 
employing the laborer. If the mine, the factory, the workshop, do not return 
him his required per cent., he closes them, invests in stocks, and turns his 
workmen adrift; just when the weather is most inclement, when provision is 
dearest, and rents highest, they are thrown out of employment, to starve. If 
the day-laborer is taken sick, his wages stop. When he becomes old, he has 
no pension to retire upon. His children cannot be sent to school; for before 
their bones are hardened they must go to work, that they may not starve. 
The superabundance of labor puts down the wages of those even who get 
employment. The man works for his shilling or two a day; the woman 
(even in New York), shivering over her little pan of coals, when the mercury 
falls below zero, after her children have wailed themselves to sleep, sews, by 
the dim light of her lonely candle, for a bare pittance; and thousands would 
deem it a blessing if they could make a contract by which they should have 
some one to feed, clothe, and shelter them and their children during life, in | 
consideration that they would work faithfully for them ten hours a day. 

These are the ordinances of God’s providence. In England and Ireland, 
fathers and mothers slay their children to get the burial fees, that with the 
price of one child’s life they may coutinue life in those that remain. Gurls, 
upon their knees, drag loads of coal along the narrow outlets of English mines. 
Others, with bare feet, sweep the crossings, when the winter wind pinches 
them; and beg for charity that they may live. Girls, even in our own cities, 
sell their virtue for the price of a miserable meal. The weaver, the spinner, 
the worker in iron, thrown out of employment, starve. 

It is ordained that capital shall rule, and labor obey. It is ordained that 
the mass of mankind shall toil, not for fortune, nor for a competence, nor to 
leave something to their children, nor to educate them, nor even for comfort,’ 
but for a bare living, and that of the rudest, commonest, and cheapest kind. 

Now, the first business of every Statesman, if he deserves that name at 
all, is to see first to the physical, and then to the moral necessities of the 
people among whom he lives, and for whom he makes laws, whether he does 
so by direct legislation, or by shaping public opinion with voice or pen. 
Pauperism entails all the physical and moral evils of slavery, and many 
others in addition. Do you not think that those among you who control and 
manage public opinion, ought first to remedy the evils you labor under, before 
they set free three millions of slaves, and add most of them to the armies of 
pauperism? Perhaps, in order to remove the evils which afflict you, they 
may find it necessary to interfere, in some smad/ degree, with the freedom 
from restraint of your hosts of Pauperdom. When they shall have produced 
such a state of things among you, as that no man who will work shall want 
employment; as that no man shall be compelled, by the pressure of necessity, 
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to do a fair day’s work for less than a fair day’s wages; as that no poor, pale, 
wretched woman shall be compelled to sell her Ue to him who employs her 
needle only; as that no children shall grow up in squalid misery and brutal 
ignorance ; as that want shall no longer compel the virgin to prostitute her- 
self; will it not then be time enough for them to undertake to found ideal 
Utopias and a new Atlantis in the South? 

No wise statesman undertakes to do that anywhere. He limits his en- 
deavors to attainable results. The philanthropist who aims to produce a 
state of ideal excellence, is seldom a benefactor of his country or of individ- 
uals. Food, clothing, shelter, comfort, for themselves; and for their chil- 
dren, play and exercise, freedom from severe toil, a chance to grow, and a 
moderate education : these are the chief wants of the masses of the working- 
‘classes; and by the time any philanthropist or body of philanthropists have 
secured these to all, in the State in which they live, there will be little of life 
left them in which to follow out fine theories in regard to the people of other 
States and countries. 

I do not mean to undervalue an enlarged philanthropy—a desire to see all 
men free and happy. God forbid! I would fain see every people and all 
men free, that are fit to be free. But, as I am no fillibuster, and would not 
endeavor to force freedom upon any other race, to whom freedom would be 
but anarchy and another form of servitude ; so I would not undertake to set 
free the slaves of the South, unless I could /irst see that they were jit to be 
free, and that from such freedom they would reap substantial benefits, and 
increased happiness and comfort. 

There will ever be corrupt judges, cruel parents, hard masters, unjust 
officers, bad employers; but, for all that, we will not destroy any institution 
to remedy occasional wrongs; but only when we can replace it with a better. 

‘You know, as well as we do, that the negro is not disposed to work. Let 
us suppose that we agree to lose the whole value of our slaves, and set them 
free. We should certainly not admit them to the right of suffrage, nor inter- 
marry with them, nor introduce them into our social circles. We could not 
afford to employ them, and, for what work they would zvllingly do, pay them 
high wages. We should feel bound to pay them only so long as they could 
and would work ; and we should (it is human nature) get their labor at a rate 
of compensation as low as possible. With you, they are shoe-blacks, servants, 
porters. Do you imagine that with us they would rise to any higher rank 
as laborers, or become mechanics, or small farmers? ‘That has never yet 
happened anywhere. They would be Pariahs among us. Do you imagine 
that they would not have to work as many hours in the day to earn wages 
enough to live on, as they now do for a better living than they would get 
then? Do you imagine that we would establish public schools for them, em- 
ploy and pay teachers, build churches for them? Weshould lose too much in 
setting them free, to be able to do it. They would sink below their present 
level, and be as much under our power as they now are, with no right to re- 
quire us to support them when they should cease to be able to work. I cannot 
conceive a more horrible condition than that in which they would be placed 
if set free, and left to take care of themselves. Liberty to starve is no great 
liberty anywhere in the world, after all. 

But it is said—and the proposition is put forth as if it closed the debate 
and precluded the possibility of a reply—that no man can havea right to 
hold another in slavery ; that no man can have a property in human blood 
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and muscles. You receive the proposition as an axiom. Perhaps it is true. 
Let us inquire whether it is or not. 

What is property, ownership, in anything? Property in land is the estate 
one has init. An estate for life, in land, is a right to live on, to occupy, to 
cultivate it; to receive the fruits and products of the land, and transfer the 
same right of usufruct to others during our life. An estate in fee is the 
same right during life, with the power to devolve it upon our children or lega- 
tees at our death. We cannot consume the land itself, nor take it with us 
when we die, nor annihilate it. ‘‘ What is the land,” said Lord Coke, “but 
the profits thereof ?” 

Property in a man is the right to control him, to compel him to labor for 
our benefit, to serve us; the right to receive and use the proceeds of his labor, 
and to transfer the same rights to others during our life, by our own act, and 
at our death by that or by the operation of the law. 

Now, there are at least three ways by which one man’s labor and services 
may belong to another or to others. 

He may se// his labor and services; as when he hires himself for a limited 
time, or when he enlists in the army or navy; and he may sell his children’s 
services until they come of age. If he may sell his own for one year, he may 
for two, for five, for life; and so one man may, by purchase, make another a 
slave for life, and his children so while minors. 

He may forfeit his liberty, and become bound, by law, to serve ‘the State 
during his life; as when he commits an offence, the punishment of which is, 
by law, hard labor in the penitentiary for life. The State may lawfully trans- 
fer those services to an individual. 

He may be deprived of his liberty, because it is unsafe to others for him 
to be free, or because he is wnjit to be free, or unable to earn his living—or, 
in law, a vagrant. Thus you hire out a man proven to be a vagrant, and 
give another the ownership of his services, which is the ownership of him. 
They are all of him that any one can own. 

You confine an insane person, because it is dangerous for him to be at 
large. If he can work, you make him do so; and others receive the avails of 
his labor. You take a boy of ten years, and you say, “he is unfit to be free 
and to be left to govern himself, because he will run into mischief, become a 
vagrant, fall into vicious habits, and come to be a pest and nuisance to the 
community.” So you make him learn a trade, and you give the master his 
services until he is twenty-one. In all this there is nothing illegal, and cer- 
tainly nothing impossible. The master owns the muscles and blood of his ap- 
prentice, precisely in the same sense as we own those of our slaves, except that 
he owns them for a term of years, and we for life. He may even, by over- 
working him, or by neglecting him when sick, be really master of his life. 

Now, if the same necessity exists for giving the negro a master during his 
whole life, the same principle warrants its being done. Does your law 
accurately or otherwise weigh the value of the apprentice’s services, and com- 
pel the master to pay him that value? Was any such rule ever thought of ? 
Was any such balance ever struck? Do you not know that every apprentice’s 
labor is worth more than he receives? 

We say that the negro is not fitted to be free, and to take care of himself; 
that he would fall into vagrancy, pauperism, and vice; and, therefore, our 
laws make him an apprentice for life. Who are the proper persons to judge 
of that necessity? Youor we? Have we ever come among you to inquire 
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whether a boy is not fit to take care of himself at eighteen years of age, and a 
girl at fifteen, and to compel or even counsel you to set them free at that age? 
If we were to do so, you would tell us, and tell us rightly, that you were the 
proper judges of that, advising us to go home and attend to our own affairs. 

Our governments, State and National, were made by white men, for the 
benefit of white men. We say, for we know, that it would be deeply injurious 
to us, as well as to the negro, now to emancipate him. If that is ¢rue, the 
law of necessity justifies us in holding him in pupilage. What right can you 
have to assume to decide that question of necessity for ws ? 

Abstract right, according to our notion of it, is not the rule by which the 
affairs of men are governed and conducted. The statesman and the law- 
maker do not and cannot act upon the principle of abstract right alone. Per- 
haps man has no abstract right to subject to his use and service, against its 
consent, the horse, the camel, or the ox. Certainly no law ever yet under- 
took to require that the horse should be paid according to the full value of 
his services. God made them as free as He made man. If you appeal to 
the Bible, to justify his assumed dominion over them, the same Bible legal- 
izes slavery. 

Perhaps, if the rule of abstract right were to govern, the Red man would 
still occupy the hills of Boston and the island of Manhattan. The majority 
have no abstract right to govern the minority. The woman has the same 
right, perhaps, as the man, to vote, to legislate, to hold office, to occupy the 
bench. 

Necessity rules in all the affairs of men, and often over-rules what is ab- 
stractly right. For all the purposes of society and government, that which is 
necessary for the protection and well-being of the people at large, or of the 
superior race, is right. If it is not, the civilized world is one huge carnival 
of wrong. The riyht is but one of the considerations which determine the 
law, or national action. Policy, expediency, and necessity more than all, 
enter into the combination. Therefore it is, that theoretical philosophers and 
philanthropists are bad statesmen and worse legislators. 

The true question, therefore, is, not whether it is abstractly right to hold 
the African in servitude, but whether anything better can be done, under the 
circumstances? Who shall judge of that—we or you? 

I do not know that any man has any more right to freedom than he has to 
health, strength, prosperity, or content. So far as, with our feeble vision, we 
can see, God does not always confer any of these upon those who most de- 
serve them. He gives to all men what He chooses to give. Undoubtedly, 
He does so with a wise purpose, on a settled plan, and not through mere caprice. 
I do not know that any man can claim that he has a right to any more than 
God gives him. And I think that a man has a right to freedom as he has to 
a weapon, only when he is capable of using it without endangering the safety 
or the peace of others. 

It seems to me that the evils of slavery would not cease by setting the 
negro free. They are the same evils that environ pauperism, ignorance, a low 
grade of intellect, and an over-crowded population, everywhere. These evils 
create slavery, and the necessity of continuing wt, instead of slavery creating 
them. Set the negro free, and they would still continue to exist, and others 
in great number be added to them. 

For slavery does not embody all the evils under which poor humanity 
suffers. ‘The slave does not starve, nor freeze, nor lean up against the walls 
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of workhouses, like a bundle of foul rags, all night long, and night after night, 
when the cold rain falls, and there is no room for him on the straw within, as 
the women do in London. He does not fear lest, when he is taken sick, he 
shall die for want of medicine and food. His life is worth something ; and 
even when his services cease to be of any value, the daw forbids his master to 
emancipate him, that he may escape the expense of his support; and compels 
him still to own him, and to treat him with humanity. 

For, as everything on this earth is mingled good and evil, so there is some 
good in the system of slavery. It is some six thousand years since the first 
man and woman were placed upon this earth. Since then God’s laws have 
never ceased to be in force. In all these six thousand years, where has there 
ever been a country in which the interests of labor and capital were so far 
identical, that the latter could not let the former starve when it pleased ? 
where the country in which labor could say to capital, “‘ You must feed and 
clothe, and shelter my children when they are too young to work, and I can- 
not support them ; and me when [ am sick or feeble, disabled or old ; and you ° 
shall not turn me out to starve, when you can no longer make your ordinary 
per cent. upon your money by my toil?” Compare such a country—/7/ there 
ever was one—with England, Ireland, Germany, Italy, with even the city of 
New York, and other places in our own country, where women beg, and 
men starve in winter. 

The Southern States of this Union are that country ; and that is one of the 
good results of slavery, to be offset against its evils. The children and the 
old are fed and clothed and housed, the sick are nursed and attended to b 
careful physicians ; for a negro is worth something to his master, while a sic 
or disabled operative is worth nothing to his employer. No negro woman 
toils away her life at the needle. The children grow up in the open air, 
stout, healthy, and strong. One is not like the consumptive shirt-maker, nor 
the other like the pale little slaves of the mine. If health, and strength, and 
bodily vigor are blessings, then, to that extent, the slave is blessed. He 
works hard, but he sleeps soundly ; and I have yet to learn that to work hard 
is an evil, or that it is the greatest of blessings to be fully paid for what we 
do. For it is not the negro’s fate alone to work faithfully and well, and re- 
oe inadequate reward; it is common to him, and to the great and good of 
all ages. 

The negro can always get employment; and he is secure against the pangs 
of hunger and the inclemency of the elements. I do not undervalue the 
blessings of liberty; I fervently wish that every living soul on earth could be 
free. I believe the day will come, in God’s good time, when that will be the 
case. But I equally believe that such will be the case only when He hag 
first made them jit to be free. 

To be free and to vote are not always the greatest of blessings. Some- 
times, as well as we can judge, God has given liberty by way of punishment. 
The freedom to do wrong, and to be idle and useless, is no great boon. I do 
not think freedom worth much in Mexico; nor was it of any great value in 
France during the Reign of Terror. If the negro is not it to be free, that 
man would be his worst enemy who should give him liberty. 

The question of Slavery, therefore, is a great practical question, not to be 
settled by the simple enunciation of the supposed axiom, that every man has 
a right to be free, and that it is a crime to hold a human being in bondage. 
The system is interwoven with every fibre of the body-politic of the South. 
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Tt needs to be considered, not what was right or wrong at the beginning, but 
what is now practicable, what will be safe, what will be of the greatest actual, 
tangible benefit to the slave; whether he is jit to be free, and, if not, how he 
is to be made so. 

You must remember that we have the deepest personal interest in this 
matter. We are human beings like yourselves, as humane as you, and as 
intelligent. as you. ‘To annul slavery would be, not only to impoverish vast 
numbers of our citizens, but to release us all from any obligation to provide 
for the sick, the feeble, the old and the disabled. Three millions of human 
beings would be left without protectors. We should supply ourselves with 
other laborers, with Lascars, Coolies, Peons from Mexico. The large body 
of the negroes would become drones and paupers. We should expel them 
from our borders, and they would flow in upon you, to add to the foreign 
pauperism which afflicts you, the curse of negro pauperism ; to eat out. your 
substance, to rob, to steal, to fire your dwellings, to make your wives and 
daughters, wherever they could waylay them, victims to their brutish lust and 
unreasoning instincts. Do you not think you had better force your public 
men to let the whole matter of Slavery alone, if they will not do so of their 
own accord? 
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LETTER IV. 


SLAVERY, as it exists among us at the South, presents a great problem 
which we feel wholly unable to solve. If the negro had not been intellect- 
ually the inferior, and vastly the inferior of the white man, his bondage 
would never have begun ; or, if begun, its continuance would have been but 
brief: That inferiority stands in the way of his enfranchisement. With the 
mingled farce and tragedy of Hayti before our eyes, you certainly do not 
expect us to impoverish ourselves, and let our smiling plantations become 
tangled wildernesses, for the sake of turning two or three millions of obedient, 
and for the most part comfortable and cheerful, laborers into a vast horde of 
drones and paupers. What is ultimately to be the result, we know not. We 
are satisfied to leave the solution of the problem to God. 

In the mean time, we know what our duty is to those whom Providence 
has placed in our charge; and we wish to perform that duty. As I have 
said, we are men like you, intelligent and humane like you. God has been 
so beneficent and good as so to constitute man that he shall instinctively love 
that which looks up to and depends upon him. We love the horse that 
carries us safely in the hunt, on the road, against the array of bristling bay- 
onets—that comes at our call, is fond of our praise, and grateful for being 
fed and petted. We love the dog that guards our dwelling, promptly obeys 
our will, follows our footsteps, and is ever ready to defend us. None but a 
brute would abuse even his horse, or wantonly injure his dog. Do you not 
imagine that this same instinct of human nature makes us feel an affection, 
beyond the impulse of interest, for the slave that has grown up with us from 
boyhood, that is dependent on us, that regards us as a superior being, that 
rejoices in our good fortune, and feels our personal importance reflected upon 
himself? 

Surely you can trust us to do what is right and just and proper, with those 
who are thus dependent upon us, our wards of God’s appointment. By what 
right do you assume that you are better, and holier, and more humane than 
we, and so to dictate to us that which we shall do? Have you ever even looked 
at the matter in this light? Do you imagine that we have no affection for 
those wards? If you dared to strike one of them, you would see. Do you 
imagine that we like to punish them? If you knew how reluctant we are to 
do it, and how we often overlook things that would put you beyond yourselves 
with passion, you would not think so. When misfortune compels us to part 
with them, do you suppose it causes us no pain? Why, we are men, like you, 
and not brute beasts, devoid both of humanity and reason ! 

As a general rule, the slave is treated with humanity and kindness. We 
need no armed police on our large plantations to keep them in subjection. I 
have slept a hundred nights, in planters’ houses, with a hundred slaves 
around, the wife and children of my host in the same house—the host, the 
overseer, and myself the only white men on the plantation. Who ever feared 
rebellion upon such a plantation? I never felt the slightest apprehension. 
Certainly I never thought it necessary to wear knife or pistol there as a 
weapon of defence. I never even dreamed of danger. 

The interest as well as the feelings of the master compels him to treat his 
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slaves with humanity; and, except in rare cases, he does so. There are 
exceptions to this, of course. There are brutes everywhere, in the shape of 
men; and some will be found to violate our laws, and set them at defiance, 
and even escape punishment, as sea-captains and masters of apprentices have 
done before them. But none can do so and escape condemnation by that 
public opinion which is the great corrector of abuses everywhere. 

I have had negroes to whom freedom was devised, and large legacies left, 
declared wards of chancery, and reclaimed by an officer of the court in an- 
other State, to which they had been illegally carried. The Lord High 
Chancellor of England receives as the ward of the court the rich and titled 
infant. I have more than once had little negroes declared wards of a 
Southern court of chancery. I have defended negroes charged with crime, 
and procured their acquittal by a jury of white men. The Southern feeling 
is to do justice in all such cases. I have served in the army, and seen there 
as complete a subjection to the will of others as I have ever seen upon a plan- 
tation ; and I have seen more real, actual suffering, and destitution, exposure 
and misery in New York, in a single week, than I have seen in the South in 
twenty-three years’ residence, in town and country, upon the Arkansas, the 
Red River, and the Mississippi. 

I cannot but think that God allows and continues African slavery among 
us for a great and wise purpose. I think I honor Him by believing so. To 
my limited vision, as to yours, the system may appear unjust, as do all the 
sorrow and distress and calamity on earth. But we must become Atheists 
if we do not believe that HE is just and wise, and that in all the great phe- 
nomena of the universe He is working outa vast and beneficent purpose. 
The history of the world is full of evidences of this great truth. 

The children of Israel were slaves in Egypt for more than four hundred 
years. No doubt they often murmured against the justice of God, and 
thought that the day of their deliverance was unnecessarily delayed. God 
saw fit not to break their chains until Moses had been adopted by the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, and educated in all the learning of the Egyptians; nor even 
then, until, after remaining forty years in the desert, he had attained the age 
of eighty years. Then he led forth the Israelites, and gave them laws and 
a religion. And of that race, so delivered, came the Redeemer, and that 
faith which, preached by Him in Galilee, has civilized Europe and America, 
built up our free institutions, and given to human nature new dignity, and to 
the human intellect new powers. 

It is said that slavery prevents the intellectual development of the race, 
presses it down relentlessly to one common level, crushes the intellect that, 
if free, would rise, and so perpetuates the necessity for its own continuance. 
I might answer that sodoes pauperism everywhere. I might answer that the 
race would not merely advance as little, if it were set free, but would actually 
and certainly retrograde. 

But I prefer to deny the fact. The slow progress of the negro upward is 
not owing to his condition of servitude, so much as to the inferiority of his 
intellect and the depth of brutality and degradation from which he had to 
rise. The Roman slave was far more completely at the mercy of his owner 
than the negro is with us; but, of the same Caucasian race as that master, 
his intellect cowld not be prevented from developing itself. The negro does 
advance, but he advances slowly. He is imitative vastly more than re- 
flective. A century, or a century and a half, is, as God measures time and 
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produces results, a short space within which to raise the brute barbarism of 
Africa to the level of the white man. ‘There is no instance in the world’s 
history of such a race having passed from barbarism to civilization in so short 
a time; nor, indeed, at all. 

The negro race 7s advancing towards freedom, and climbing upward in the 
scale of humanity, as England’s villeins and the peasantry of France did— 
as the Gypsy and the Russian serf are doing, and the lower classes of Hin- 
diistan ; but by a slower and more gradual progress. So it is that God brings 
about all great and beneficial results. The ascent from brutality and barbar- 
ism to civilization, from servitude to freedom, is slow and painful. It is 
hardly perceptible in the compass of a single generation. Nature works 
slowly, to produce. 'The earth was shaken for many thousand centuries by 
fearful throes and vast convulsions, and islands and continents were formed 
by deposit in the depths of the ocean, and rose to the surface, and were sub- 
merged, and rose again, and many generations of fish and reptile, and of 
bird and beast lived and died before thisearth became fitted to be the habita- 
tion of man. The marble and the limestone are formed by slow accretions 
during many ages; and vast periods of time elapse while the coral islands 
are slowly being built up in the bosom of the ocean. Many centuries march 
slowly down the slopes of time before the carbon is transmuted into the 
diamond ; and many years vanish and disappear in the shadowy past, while 
from the acorn planted in the ground the oak grows to his full stature and 
proportion. 

The negro will be free in God’s good time, and the coming of that time 
we cannot hasten. In the mean-while he is fulfilling his mission, and, it 
may be, working out a greater good to humanity than those philosophers and 
philanthropists to whom his present condition causes so much concern. For 
men too often flatter themselves that God has chosen them to be His instru- 
ments, when He but makes of them examples of the feebleness of human 
efforts, and the vanity of human self-conceit. 

If the negro had remained in Africa, the time for his civilization must 
have been indefinitely postponed. Of himself, he would not in many cen- 
turies have risen in the scale of humanity. The epidemics of the coast, and 
the brutality of the natives, forbade all idea of civilization by the mission- 
aries and teachers of the white man, or by means of colonies. Brought to 
the United States, he strives to imitate the superior race of which he is the 
servant. The influences of Christianity surround him. He learns our lan- 
guage, he acquires our ideas, he clothes himself in our habits, he gradually, 
and through many generations rises towards our level, while the oak grows, 
while the coral islands rise which his race is, perhaps, hereafter to inhabit. In 
the great manual-labor-school of the South he learns to work. He repays us 
by his labor for what we teach him. And when he is fitted to return to 
Africa, the exodus will take place (it has begun already), and he will go back 
to rescue that continent from the black darkness of barbarism, carrying with 
him the Bible, the arts, the love of labor, and the theory of free republican 
government. ‘That is one part of his mission,—to civilize and Christianize 
Africa; and not to be nominally free, and remain here among us a lazy, 
worthless, degraded, beastly race. 

The great swamps and alluvial lands of the South, periodically overflowed, 
covered with mighty forests, and reeking with miasma, repel the white man. 
The heat of the climate enervates him, and incapacitates him to work. Dis- 
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ease prostrates him; and if he had been the only laborer, impervious forests 
and tangled thickets would yet cover the fairest portions of our country. 
The negro, fitted to the climate, sent hither by Providence for this service, 
proof against malaria, and loving the hot sun, makes war against the forest, 
drains the yast plain, and plants the cotton and the sugar-cane; and great 
States rise along the margins of our mighty rivers; and free institutions, and 
the school, the college, and the church spring up in the old lairs of the pan- 
ther; and still the negro’s instinct drives him southward, where there are 
more forests to fell, and more swamps to drain. As he advances, the white 
laborer follows and takes his place. Already the great current has swept 
through Texas; hereafter it will flow onward through Mexico and Central 
_ America, while civilization follows in its track; and centuries hence, perhaps, 
the axe of the negro will be heard ringing among the great woods that cover 
the fertile plains of the Amazon. 

Such is, I think, the negro’s mission. God has fitted him for it, and chooses 
in that way to effect his great and beneficent purposes. 

You can no more make men free by enacting that they shal/ be free, than 
you can make them moral by enacting laws against vice. The law must be 
the expression of the general sentiment, or it has no force. The negro will 
be jree when he is fit to be so, and when he gains his freedom by his own 
exertions. Until then, if you make him free in law, he will be instantly 
enslaved again in fact. You may retard, but you cannot hasten his manu- 
mission. lf you had not meddled in the matter, emancipation would long 
ago have been in progress in Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. The cotton- 
field and the cane invite the negro southward, to a climate that suits him, and 
where his labor is profitable. The current would tend to the southwest, even 
from Georgia and North and South Carolina, far more rapidly than it does, 
if you would but let him alone. 

Leave us alone; cease to agitate the subject of slavery; cease to sow dis- 
content in the minds of those whom you only injure by doing so; follow the 
example of the Apostles, who inculcated fidelity and obedience; and you will 
be the benefactors of the slave; while you now are his worst enemies. Then 
the southern laws would soon make the institution of marriage more sacred ; 
the Gospel would be more generally preached to them; the children would 
be taught to read; additions would, from time to time, be made to their pri- 
vileges, and they be allowed a portion of their earnings; until, at some time 
in the future, when by long training they were fitted to be free, the transition 
from servitude to liberty would be so slight and insensible a change as to pro- 
duce no convulsion in the State, no loss of property, no pauperism, and no 
annihilation of the inferior race. 

We have something else to do than to quarrel incessantly upon this sub- 
ject of Slavery. We have a mighty destiny to fulfil in this world, we and 
our children, if we have but common sense enough to do it. It will surely 
remain unfulfilled if we put ourselves under the leadership of fanatics, or of 
those men who would agitate a question that endangers the safety of the Union, 
to get themselves elected by a county ora parish. It is easier to destroy than 
to build; and every knave and fool can apply the torch to a temple. 

At a Treaty held at Lancaster, in July, 1774, between the Lt. Gov. of 
Pennsylvania, and the Commissioners of Virginia and Maryland, on one part, 
and the Indians of the Six Nations on the other, Canasatego, a chief, said 
to the Commissioners, on the fourth day of July, as may be seen in the record 
of Indian Treaties, at Richmond, Virginia :— 
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‘We have one thing further to say, and that is: We heartily recommend 
UNION anda good AGREEMENT between you and your brethren. Never disagree, 
but preserve strict friendship for one another; and thereby both you as well as 
we will become the stronger. Our wise forefathers established union and 
amity between the Hive Nations. This has made us formidable; this has 
given us great weight and authority with our neighboring nations. We are 
a powerful confederacy; and by your observing the same methods as our wise 
forefathers have taken, you will acquire great strength and power. Therefore, 
whatever befall you, never fall out with one another.” To me there is some- 
thing peculiarly impressive in this wise admonition of the rude unlettered 
savage. 

Vou have the great Northwest, and we the great Southwest, to improve. 
We mean to build a railroad to the Pacific; and sodo you. Wemean to make 
new States; and so do you. If you will but let the whole subject of Slavery 
alone; forget that we have slaves; let us go, as we let you go, into any part 
of the common territory, carrying whatever by our laws is property, recog- 
nized as such by the national Constitution; if you will but let Liberty and 
Slavery, when they meet face to face, settle the question between themselves 
at the ballot-box, when the people of the Territory, until then open to all, 
come to form a constitution ; if you will but trust Slavery among ourselves 
to us to manage, and leave it to God in His good time to abolish it, you may 
go on and build up as many new States as you please or can. When they 
come forward for admission, we will not ask whether their constitutions admit 
or prohibit Slavery. Take, if you can get it fairly, the political and com- 
mercial power of the country. We will endeavor, as fairly, to get it into our 
hands. If we fail, we will not quarrel about it, but remain content. 

We do not interfere with your march towards power and greatness. We 
throw no obstacle in your way. We exclude you from none of the common 
territory. We wish to engage ourselves in improving the great Southwest. 
We want the slaves of the southeastern States to enable us to do it.. While 
you extend northward, we will march southward; and there will we too make 
States, and add new stars to the flag of the Union, and still keep step to its 
music. Emigration benefits you tenfold more than it does us, and new States 
must needs be born with you more rapidly than with us. We do not object. 
Be just to us, and we ask no more. We do not ask you to protect Slavery; to 
receive it within your States; to do ANYTHING at all; but simply that you 
will hereafter do nothing about Slavery, and let the whole thing alone. Do 
this, and there shall be no jealousy between us; your interests shall be our 
interests, and your prosperity our prosperity; we shall, in a few years, become 
the first of nations, and our will be the law of the world. 

But our skies are no longer bright, but dark, gloomy, and threatening. 
This agitation is estranging us from one another, surely though slowly; as 
surely as constant bickerings estrange brother from brother, and husband 
from wife. Your business men, your conservative men, those who represent 
your wealth and your commercial power, have long remained inactive, though 
disquieted and uneasy watchers of the current of events. They have not 
sought to lead and control the popular mind; but have allowed bold and un- 
scrupulous men, and fiery fanatics, to become the prophets of the multitude; 
who, while they hew with their battle-axes at the foundation of the Consti- 
tution, scoff at the idea that a dissolution of the Union is possible. The 
voice of the Giant of Massachusetts, and that of Kentucky’s great Commoner, 
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are still and silent in the grave; and in their stead men have become leaders 
who find it easier to pull down than to build up, to destroy than to create. 

Those who tell you of the precipice on which we al! stand, and of the hor- 
rible gulf of anarchy and civil war yawning below, are stigmatized as alarm- 
ists; and to him who raises his voice for peace, the title of Union-saver is 
given as a term of ridicule and reproach. Here, one distinguished statesman 
is willing to “let the Union slide;”’ and there, an influential demagogue de- 
clares, and the avowal is greeted with loud applause by the sweet throats of 
the people, that ‘he will see the Union smashed into a thousand pieces, 
rather than Kansas should enter that Union as a slave State.” The Repub- 
lican party, the first entirely secttonal party in our country that has ever 
attained the proportions of respectability, grows and gathers strength amain, 
and reaches out its hand to grasp the government of the nation. Bitter and 
opprobrious epithets are heaped upon the South, and upon every man who 
owns a slave. The howl of mad fanaticism is heard in the pulpit. The 
Constitution and the Bible are openly assailed, and the Union denounced as 
a league with hell: until a storm is aroused, of which no man can foresee the 
end or the result. 

That Southern men have not sometimes been rash and violent and indis- ~ 
creet, it would be folly for me to assert. But the South has always had a 
profound conviction that it is a great wrong done to her, for Congress to ex- 
clude slavery from any part of the common territory; and yet (for the sake 
of peace) she has submitted to what she conceived to be a wrong. The whole 
North has virtually nullified the constitutional right of her citizens to reclaim 
their fugitive slaves ; and yet she has not, for that, withdrawn from the Union. 
She ever regarded the Missouri Compromise as a great invasion of her rights ; 
and yet she never proposed its repeal. The ordinance of 1787, prohibiting 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, was the clearest usurpation of power, 
and a mere legal nullity; and yet she did not rebel. 

If the Congress of the United States were to-morrow to undertake to de- 
clare that slavery should never exist in New York or Massachusetts, those 
States—jealously watchful over their own rights of sovereignty—would ‘tell 
Congress that it was not their guardian, nor had the right to dictate to them 
in that behalf. And yet, in the case of the ordinance of 1787, and of the 
Missouri Compromise, they sanction and applaud the same unconstitutional 
usurpation and invasion of State rights. As curses, it is said, like chickens, 
ever return home to roost, so evil precedents, set for a temporary purpose, 
ever return to plague those who establish them. 

Thus the South thinks and feels. It is a unit on the questions that now 
agitate the country. It justifies no border-ruffianism, nor fraud, nor coercion, 
nor intimidation. It desires that the permanently-settled citizens of Kansas, 
and no others, shall, when they come to form a constitution—under authority 
given them to do so by an act of Congress, and not until then—and in and 
by that constitution, fairly made, decide whether slavery shall or shall not be 
tolerated in the new State. It sees that the only safety for the country is in the 
immediate cessation of agitation in regard to slavery. It sees that the time 
has come when that must stop, or the Union go to pieces. All parties in 
the South, under the pressure from without, are preparing to merge into one; 
and its people are united in sentiment as they never were before. 

It is evident that no such thing as a national party can any longer exist. 
If one is formed, or seems to continue, the league between its members will 
be a mere hollow truce, by which they will mutually deceive each other. 
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The slavery question shatters all parties in turn; and each, as it dissolves, 
swells the ranks of the Republican party with new recruits; while its leaders 
daily increase in boldness, and more industriously throw up their earth-works, 
and plant their batteries against the ramparts of the Union. 

Do not commit the grave error of imagining that every warning voice that 
comes from the South isa threat, or that we speak of the danger of the 
Union merely for effect. You do not realize what a rope of sand it will prove, 
when men’s passions are fully aroused. It is a sad thing for any man to 
have to say, but it is as true as Holy Writ, that dislike and hatred are daily 
growing up between the North and South, and each is rapidly coming to look 
upon the other as its enemy, and as a hostile power, sooner or later to be met 
with the sharp steel. When editors, who claim to be Christians, prate daily 
of Sharpe’s rifles, and professors of universities contribute their funds to pur- 
chase them, and armed men march from the North and South, with bloody 
appetites, to front each other in a disputed Territory, civil war is near at hand. 
Its end!—who knows when that will be? 

Continue this agitation ten years longer; give the powers of the govern- 
ment into the hands of the Republican party, and let it carry its views into 
practice, and France and England, in the days of their bitterest enmity, never 
hated each other as cordially as the North will hate the South, and the South 
the North. When that day comes, if not before, the Union will go to pieces, 
like a ship shattered against a rock. Nor will that separation be a peaceful 
one. The stars of the Union, when the dark day of their setting comes, 
will be quenched in a sea of blood. That which severs all the ties that bind 
us together, will increase the bitter hatred that tears us asunder, and array us 
against each other in the field. 

I have neither position, influence, nor reputation, to give to my words any 
more than their own intrinsic weight. My name would add to them neither 
force, nor authority, nor persuasiyeness. I speak for the interest that I and 
my children have in this mighty question. They are natives of the South, 
but my heart-allegiance is divided. Born almost in the shadow of Faneuil 
Hall; educated in the free schools of Massachusetts; loving still her clear 
brooks and green hills, that when a boy I loved so well; claiming, as a part 
of my inheritance as an American, an interest in the glories and the soil of 
all the revolutionary battle-fields of New England; owing all that I am, and 
all that I and my children ever shall be, to the institutions and influences of 
this Union, under whose flag I have fought, and its honor aided to defend; 
long denounced in the South for approving the compromises of 1850, and 
almost odious as an extreme Union-man, in times when those who loved 
popularity were not eager to be so classed; and my heart clinging alike to 
the North and the South—to the soil with which the ashes of my father, my 
brother, and my sisters have mingled, and to that to whose bosom I have 
~ committed the dead bodies of my children; how can I look upon the strife, 
the antipathies, the bitterness, and the hatred, ominous of disaster, of the 
North and the South, without the profoundest sorrow and the gloomiest ap- 
prehension. 

That is my apology for these letters, which I have already made too long. 
It is time for us all to pause and reflect. For if, when the coming tempest 
strikes the good ship of the Union, she founders with all on board, or goes to 
pieces upon a lee-shore, those who could have averted the calamity, and would 
not, must be responsible for that most awful of shipwrecks, and for all the 
disastrous, bloody consequences that will inevitably follow. 
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LETTER V. 
THE TRUE GROUND. 


Ir Southern statesmen had always planted themselves upon the true con- 
stitutional ground in regard to domestic servitude, we should now be encom- 
passed with none of our present difficulties. They have too often, and espe- 
cially in what it is now the fashion to call platforms, contented themselves 
with occupying an inner circuit of defence, instead of planting their banners 
on the outer line of fortification, and upon the salient angles of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

All parties in the South have labored to keep up a northern connection and 
a national organization. There has been, withal, a laudable repugnance to 
sectionalism, and to the separation of parties by geographical lines. And 
there has always been likewise a not laudable readiness to modify opinions, 
and soften down political tenets, in order to enable national parties to cohere ; 
that the foremost men among them, north and south, might climb or crawl 
up to place and power. Hence have come platforms of generalities and am- 
biguities, framed and jointed by all parties, so as to be wide enough to afford 
footing to men of many shades of opinion, and to enable the freesoiler to 
stand complacently by the side of the southern state-rights man. 

Hence the South has several times been induced to assent, by concurrence 
or acquiescence, to the proposition that the National Legislature might pro- 
hibit involuntary servitude in a Territory, and even prospectively in a State. 
Hence the Missouri Compromise, and the Oregon and Minnesota prohibitions. 
Hence, now, the narrowing of the issue between North and South to the 
merits of the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, to squatter sovereignty, to 
the admission of Kansas with such institutions as she herself may choose. 
Hence the too frequent occupancy by the South, in the past, for the immedi- 
ate and pressing purposes of an approaching election, of temporary earth-works, 
the merits of particular measures, instead of the great impregnable line of 
constitutional fortification. 

I allude to no particular party. All have, in my view, often erred alike. 

The Constitution of the United States ought to be interpreted by the a 
of common sense, and of common, plain, legal construction. Those who 
insist upon too broad a construction, and those who adhere to too narrow and 
literal an one, are equally in error, just as they would be in error if the instru- 
ment to be construed were adeed. Fine distinctions and logical acuteness 
are generally misapplied in its interpretation. It was written to be under- 
stood by the common people, and not to afford a field for the display of dex- 
terous feats of mental legerdemain, or abstruse scholasticism, or fine-spun 
metaphysics. It was made by, and made /or, plain men. It was not made 
upon a theory, or built up on abstractions. hs 

Of course, certain powers, written or not in the Constitution, necessarily 
result from the very fact that the United States are a nation; are essentially 
attributes of the nation, without which it would not bea nation. They are 
at least not in the etter of the Constitution, though they may in the truest 
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sense be said to be within its spirit. If a charter were to declare certain 
persons a corporation, without defining its powers, the very fact that you could 
apply to it the word ¢¢, shows that it has certain faculties and powers, implied 
in the very fact that it ssx—that it exists. If certain powers were expressly 
conferred, it would not follow that none other were attributes of its very ex- 
istence, and without which it could not exist. 

From the very fact that any nation 2s, it results as a fixed consequence that 
it must have the powers necessary to enable it to defend itself and continue 
its existence. As it must defend itself if attacked, it must prepare to do so, 
so as to be able to do so before it 7s attacked. If it permits itself to be in- 
sulted, as it is if its citizens are injured by a foreign power, it invites new 
insults, and courts attack. Hence the power to fortify harbors, survey coasts, 
build ships, and make military roads of whatever class. Hence the power to 
lay an embargo, in order to cripple the enemy. Hence the power to buy new 
territory, in order to make our line of defence more perfect ;. the power to 
protect our own manufactures, in order that dependence on foreign workshops 
may not disenable us to wage a sudden war in vindication of our national 
honor. 

I do not here pursue this train of thought. Ineed only say, that however 
extensive and important these inherent powers are, they are not powers to 
inquire into or intermeddle with the internal, municipal, or police regulations 
of individual States of the Union. If such powers exist, they must be found 
written in or granted by the Constitution. They are not national attributes. 
They are not part of the essence of nationality. The General Government 
cannot inquire into the comparative morality or excellence, or the compara- 
tive defects, of the laws of the States, in regard to marriage and divorce, 
usury and fraud, master and apprentice, or master and slave. Jt has nothing 
to do with them; and it is impertinence or usurpation for it to intermeddle 
with them. It can perform all its national duties, and fully develop all its 
national faculties, without doing so; and it cannot ¢nquire into that which it 
has no power to amend or perfect. 

The rights of individuals and States are not those alone that are written in 
the Constitution. Certain rights belong to the States as States, and result 
from the very fact they ave States, and that they are parties to the contract 
evidenced by the Constitution. I use this expression advisedly. The Con-- 
stitution is not the contract, but the evidence of the contract ; which may well 
have other terms than those written down in the Constitution or written arti- 
cles. Certain terms are implied in the very fact that these parties have 
made a contract; as for example, this involves the competency of the parties 
to contract, and their entire equality as contracting. parties; an equality which 
continues, without. expression to that effect in the Constitution, unless it is by 
that instrument expressly modified or limited. There 7s no such modification 
or limitation. 

Under the Constitution, one State has less weight in the political scales 
than another, according to its population; but. each is the political peer of 
the other, occupying the same level of independence, dignity and honor; and 
on this solid foundation of their equality the Constitution is built. One is 
not the inferior of the other. In rights, privileges, and immunities, all are 
equal. That is the first principle, to which all others must yield. Any mea- 
sure, emanating from the National Legislature, that assails or infringes that 
equality, does not strike at the Constitution, but is a mine pierced in the 
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foundation on which it rests, to blow the fragments of the shattered fabric 
into the air. 

The declared intention of those who make any instrument, is the key of 
its construction. No particular provision should be so interpreted as to be at 
war with that expressed intention ; for that would be to make the declaration 
of intention a falsehood. 

Unfortunately, the first-and most mooted question has been, who made the 
Constitution. One class of statesmen has insisted that the people of all the 
States, as one aggregate of many individuals, were the sole parties; because 
the preamble declares that “‘ We, the People of the United States, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution.” But the question at once arises, whether 
the people who so ordained and established it, were meant to be described as 
of the United States thereby to be created, or of the United States previously 
existing ; that is, whether the words “the United States” meant the single 
nation to be created. by that Constitution, or the several States already united 
under the Confederation. 

The new nation or legal being, styled “‘ The United States,” did not com- 
mence its corporate existence until that Constitution was ratified by the 
States. Consequently the people of that nation did not make the Constitu- 
tion. Common sense tells us that it was the people of each and all of the 
confederated States, the people of each State acting as a State, who made the 
new Constitution, in order to form a more perfect Union than that which 
united the States whose people made that Constitution. The clear meaning 
of the preamble is this: “‘ We, the People of the several States now united 
in a confederation, in order to form a more perfect Union, &c., do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for a new republic, to be styled the United States 
of America.” 

The Constitution was to be ratified by the States, as States. That ratifi- 
cation, like every ratification by a principal of the act of his agent, made the 
Constitution the work of the States themselves. They, each as a State, thereby 
made the Constitution. They also, each as a State, are to amend it. The 
People of each State made the Constitution, not in their individual but in 
their co7porate capacity; and in the same capacity must amend it. 

But, although the States made the Constitution, and thus created the new 
nation, they did not make a mere confederation of States, They made what 
was like no other government that had ever existed; they made a nation, but 
with many features of a mere confederation. The States, as States, appoint 
the electors who select the President and Vice President; and if these elect- 
ors fail to elect, the States, as States, elect these officers, each by its Repre- 
sentatives giving one vote. The Senators represent the States in their 
corporate capacity; while the Representatives represent the people; and the 
time, place, and manner of electing them can be prescribed by Congress. 

It was evidently intended to make the Union more than a mere confedera- 
tion, or Amphictyonic League, from which any one State could withdraw at 
pleasure. Hach State was at liberty to enter or decline to enter the Union, 
as it pleased; but once zm, once the partnership formed, common interests 
would necessarily grow up, and common property be acquired, and common 
responsibilities be assumed, which would absolutely forbid one party to with- 
draw without the consent of the others; unless under such a state of affairs, 
as, being intolerable, would warrant it in treating the others as enemies, who, 
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having violated the contract, had released it from all obligation to abide 
by it. 

ca it is equally evident that neither is the Union so constituted that all 
the features of a confederation of States are obliterated. It remains, in some 
and very important respects, a partnership of the States. Their equal weight 
in the Senate, and in the election of President by the House, denotes that. 
And, if one State could withdraw from the connection, without injury to the 
others, and without taking with her anything that belonged to the others, I 
do not see on what good ground her right so to withdraw could be denied. 

We shall never arrive at any result, in regard to these questions, by logic 
and metaphysics, and those formulas of mere words that it is the fashion very 
improperly to call abstractions, or by discussing the nature, essence, extent 
and subdivisions of what is termed State Sovereignty. 

When the Constitution was formed, each State was an independent entity, 
a political personage or corporation, owning no superior, and having no lord 
or suzerain over it. All were perfectly co-equal. It sheds no additional 
light on their nature or powers, to call: them sovereigns. They agreed to 
create another corporation,—for the United States is a municipal corporation, 
as each State, and every parish, city and county is. 

That new corporation they invested with certain franchises, prerogatives 
and powers. It is an ideal being, like every other corporation. It has such 
powers, and such only, as its charter, the Constitution, gives it, expressly, or 
by a just and reasonable common-sense construction, and such as are neces- 
- sarily inherent in it as a corporation, by being part of its very essence. 

Strict construction of the Constitution is proper and urgent, precisely as 
strict construction of arly other charter is. No power can be claimed by the 
new corporation, that cannot be found, by some legitimate process, to be 
granted by that charter; whose construction is governed by the same legal 
rules that apply in construing other and ordinary instruments. 

If part of the States, which are the corporation, violate this charter, and 
refuse to comply with their obligations, and perform their duties under it, as 
they now do by having virtually annulled the provision for the return of per- 
sons held to labor or service, the right belongs to the other States, or any 
ene of them, to have the charter rescinded and the corporation dissolved. 
As there is no court before which the question of violation on one side, and 
the right of rescission on the other, can be litigated, and by which that dis- 
solution can be decreed (which is merely the ordinary difficulty as to all ques- 
tions of international law or obligation), the States wronged must decide and 
act for themselves; hazarding the chances of war, if war come thereby. 

If a State, thus determining to consider the charter rescinded, should, as 
a consequence, remain in possession of property that was common, or that of 
the corporation, before—as of public lands, or of the outlets of a great navi- 
gable river, that would be but a consequence of the violation of the charter 
by the States whose acts warranted the rescission. Those States, to retain that 
common property, might oppose by arms the rescission of the charter, and 
attempt to force the withdrawing State to continue the corporation; but that 
would in no case affect the right of that State to rescind, any more than 
does the entire absence of a tribunal that could decree the rescission. 

The question would therefore become one of power and interest, and there- 
fore the violation of the charter on one side, warranting rescission on the 
other, should be most plain, most grave, and settled and persisted in, before 
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the injured State should resolve to exercise its right to rescind; and after it 
has settled for itself the question of right, it still remains for it to decide 
whether it will be expedient, in justice to its own people, and considering the 
evils to flow from a separation, to assert and exercise that right. We do not 
always rescind a contract, when a violation of it by the other party gives us 
the right to do so. Neither honor nor interest always requires that. Nor 
does every violation of a contract give a right to rescind; but only those which 
are so grave that it may reasonably be supposed the contract never could 
have been made, if they had been anticipated. It is but frank to say, that, in 
my view, the steady and settled resolution of the Northern States, not to de- 
liver up our fugitives from labor and service, would fully warrant us in at once 
dissolving the connection between us and them; but I do not believe that it 
is now expedient to do so; or as yet required either by our honor or our 
interests. 

The States formed the Constitution; and in doing so they stood upon a 
footing of entire equality. No one played the pharisee, and claimed to be 
holier than the other ; or gathered up its robes, lest they might be defiled by 
contact with the other. They did not anticipate, either, that the time would 
ever come when one would arrogantly assume to be better or more moral 
than the other; and least of all did they mean to make such a Constitution 
as would afford an opportunity for the expression of that offensive assump- 
tion. 

They declared at the outset, that they, the people of the several States, 
did ordain and establish that Constitution, for the purpose, among other 
things, of forming a more perfect UNION, and of inguring domestic TRAN- 
QUILLITY. 

The Constitution does not anywhere in terms mention slaves or slavery. 
But slavery then existed in. twelve of the States that made it; and it is re- 
ferred to and recognized, though not in terms, in three several provisions of 
the Constitution, and in three only. 

That instrument provides for ascertaining the number of persons in each 
State, to be considered in apportioning direct taxes and representatives; by 
adding to the number of free persons (in which description it includes those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excludes Indians not taxed), three- 
fifths of all other PERSONS. 

It provides that the migration or importation of such PERSONS, as any of 
the States then existing might think proper to admit, should not be prohibited 
by Congress prior to the year 1808 ; though a tax or duty might be imposed 
on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each PERSON imported. 

It thus recognized the legality of a condition of servitude, not created by the 
laws of any of the States, but commenced elsewhere, and existing before the 
slave reached the confines of any State; and it thus made the United States 
a partner in the price to be paid for each slave so imported, by providing 
that a tax of ten dollars, to be paid into their treasury, might be imposed on 
each. 

And it provided: “That no PERSON, held to service or labor, in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labor; but shall be 
DELIVERED UP, on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 


due.” 
These are all the provisions of the Constitution that at all relate to slavery. 
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No other powers are vested in the United States, in regard to slavery, than 
can be gathered from these provisions; none are inherent in the idea of 
nationality ; and by Article X. of the amendments, the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people (not, I think 
to the respective States, or to the people of each State respectively, which 
would be an unsubstantial distinction in this connection; but to the States, 
as political corporations, or to the whole people of the United States, as one 
people; according as such powers would, in the absence of such delegation or 
prohibition, properly belong to one or the other). 

It may well be supposed that there is some real connection between these 
several provisions of the Constitution, and that they have some points of 
mutual contact. To understand their full weight and aggregate import, it is 
most natural to frame one hypothesis to which ad/ will apply. 

Suppose that, in the year 1800, A, engaged in the slave trade, and owner 
of a ship returning from the coast of Africa, with a cargo of slaves purchased 
by him of a chief of a tribe of savages in the interior, who had seized upon 
them by force in an unoffending and peaceful village, had come with them 
into Baltimore, paid the United States a duty upon them of ten dollars a 
head, and sold ten of them at $500 each to B, a citizen of Maryland. The 
federal census being taken immediately afterwards, these ten negroes are 
counted to Maryland as six free men, and upon that basis the members of 
Congress from Maryland are elected; and upon the same basis a direct tax is 
imposed upon that and the other States. 

Then, with moneys in the treasury arising from that direct tax, paid in part 
by B, and by the State of Maryland, as well as by A and the State of Massa- 
chusetts, the United States purchase Louisiana from France. In that pur- 
chase, what are now Missouri and Kansas are included. In the whole of that 
country the relation of master and slave exists, and slaves are property by 
the laws of France and Spain. ; 

Then B emigrates with his negroes to that part of the Louisiana purchase 
that lies west of what afterwards becomes Missouri, and north of 36° 30’ 
north latitude; and there remains, with them in his service, until the 6th of 
March, 1820, when Congress undertakes to declare that slavery and involun- 
tary servitude shall not exist there. 

To do this, let it be noted, it must be assumed that Congress might, the 
day after Louisiana was purchased, have prohibited slavery in the whole 
province. If such an act had passed, taking effect—as the act of 1820 did— 
at once; and if Congress had the power so to enact, I suppose it would at 
one blow have destroyed the title to every slave in the province. I see no 
escape from this conclusion. B’s negroes would therefore at once have become 
free, and that long before he or they knew that such an act had passed; and 
they would have had, by law, an action against him for trespass from the date 
of the act. 

But even giving the act the most favorable construction, and supposing that 
it gave B the right to elect, and time in which to elect, whether he would 

_remove his negroes, and so retain them in slavery, or let them remain and 
become free, then the law declares, not only that no other persons shall come 
into that country, from Maryland, or elsewhere in the South, and bring with 
them, and there retain the ownership of, their slaves; but that if even B chooses 
to remain there, upon the common territory which he helped to pay for, and 
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where he has lived with his negroes for seventeen years, they shall become free 
men, by virtue of the laws of the United States; though they were imported 
as slaves with the consent of the United States, expressly given in the Con- 
stitution; and though the United States received part of the price for which 
the importer sold them, in the shape of a duty of ten dollars on each; and 
though the Constitution thus expressly recognizes the legality of a condition 
of slavery created in another continent, by force or fraud; and not created, 
but only recognized as a good title, by individual States of the Union. What 
argument can prove that Congress has the power to annul this title, because 
the slave held by it has been taken upon certain land, in which every State 
and all the people of the Union have a common interest ? 

How does the ownership of the land give any right to annul this title? 
How does one power flow, logically or otherwise, from the other right? What 
connection is there between one and the other? Why not as well, and with 
as much right, assume to annul it on the high seas, as anywhere else beyond 
the limits of the several States? Why might not Congress as well assume 
to annul the marriage contract or the relation of master and apprentice, or 
the father’s power over the child, as soon as the parties step on land owned 
by the General Government? What possible right, I say, does the owner- 
ship of the land give, to do any of these things? How will any one make 
us understand that one is the cause, and the other the effect ? 

And how does such a power to annul a title, flow from the power of Con- 
gress to create governments for bodies of people living oa the common land, 
beyond the limits of any State? It cannot prohibit either master or slave 
from going there. It can only annul the former’s title, if he persists in doing 
so. Did the people of the South ever agree that Congress should, in any 
contingency, or anywhere, annul their titles to their slaves? Did they ever 
consent to this, any more than that it should annul their marriage contracts, 
and the obligation to obedience of their children? Where is any such con- 
sent written ? 

The best reason that can be given for the exercise of the power is, that A, 
and others like him, being citizens of Massachusetts, and having imported 
the negroes and sold them to B—having always breathed the atmosphere of 
freedom ever since Massachusetts, with a due regard both to morality and 
profit, ridded herself of slavery, by sending her negro children to the South 
and selling them—desire to remove to and settle in the country west of Mis- 
souri and north of 86° 30’; and are so tender-conscienced, that it would 
greatly pain them and offend their sensibilities to see B living near them and ~ 
holding negroes in slavery. 

I have intentionally refrained from saying anything as to the pledges and 
stipulations in regard to protection of the property of all the inhabitants of 
the Territory of Louisiana (of which Kansas was a part), contained in the 
treaty by which we acquired that Territory, and which absolutely prevented 
the United States from annulling the relation between master and slave 
between those persons—if any there were—who resided in what is now 
Kansas, when the Territory was acquired. In order that my argument may 
apply to ad/ the common territory alike, I will not claim a right for the South, 
as a corollary from the rights of a few individuals, nor seek its foundation in 
a treaty made long subsequent to the Constitution. 

There is no provision in the Constitution in regard to Territories, as or- 
ganized political bodies, or even as particular portions of the public domain, 
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with certain specific boundaries; and there is but a single provision in regard 
to territory in general—using the term as synonymous with land or real es- 
tate. Art. IV., Sec. 8, No. 4, gives to Congress power to dispose of, and to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States; and saves all claims of the United States 
and of any particular State. By using the word other in connection with 
property, it is expressly declared that it is as property only that the territory 
is spoken of. The expression is precisely the same as if it were, “ property 
of the United States, encluding its territory (or lands). It seems to me to 
be too clear to need an argument, that the clause gives no other power what- 
ever than to sell the public lands, and frame any necessary rules and regula- 
tions in regard to them. The fact that it has ever been imagined to confer 
the power to establish corporations to be called Territories, and to create civil 
governments, is a pregnant proof that the strangest and most improper and 
extravagant modes of interpreting the Constitution have been resorted to, 
even by distinguished men. It is akin to the mode by which the Talmudists 
construed the Mosaic writings, by pretending to discover in every verse an 
esoteric and metaphorical or spiritual sense directly opposed to the letter. 

The power to create a political community, or organized body politic, must 
therefore be looked for elsewhere. It is not written in the Constitution ; nor 
had the word territory, when the Constitution was made, been anywhere, or, 
at least, not commonly or even frequently used to signify either such a body 
politic, or even a special extent of country contained within certain bounds. 
I do not believe it had ever been substituted anywhere for the word colony 
or province. And to speak of A Territory was, I think, as novel a phrase 
when it was first used, as A /and, and quite as far removed from the radical 
and natural meaning of the word territory, which merely means an extent of 
country. 

This power to create, legislate for, and govern a political corporation called 
a Territory, is perfectly independent of, and distinct from, the powers pos- 
sessed by the United States as owner of the public lands. It exists quite as 
fully as to any country within its jurisdictional limits and boundaries, in 
which it does not own the soil, and which is not included in a State. It 
springs from another source than ownership of the soil; for it is a power that 
rests upon, and is created by,a duty. The United States own land as a cor- 
poration, in a character as distinct from their sovereignty and power of govern- 
ment as the ownership by an English king of the lands of which he is lord, 
is distinct from the powers and prerogatives of the Crown. Asa mere owner 
of lands, the United States occupy no loftier position than I as owner of a 
hundred acres. 

Not found upon the leaves of the Constitution, that power to create and 
legislate for Territories, must be looked for among its duties, and the inherent 
powers that necessarily belong to the nation as a nation, and simply because 
it 7s a nation. Being a nation, we must necessarily possess the power of 
making war, even if that power were not written in the Constitution. That 
involves the power to invade and conquer, and of course to retain foreign ter- 
ritory. The right of the nation to defend and strengthen itself against anti- 
cipated attack, or the increase of population beyond the country’s capacities, 
involves the power to purchase territory. There are many things which a 
corporation necessarily can do, powers involved in the word corporation itself ; 
as the powers of breathing, moving, and thinking, are implied in the word 
man. 
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So the power to supply a government to any sufficient number of our 
people residing where there is no established government, results from the 
very fact that we are a nation. We may acquire, and govern where we ac- 
quire, because we are a nation. If we acquire, by conquest or purchase, and 
the people of the country we acquire are not capable of any degree of self- 
government, we may rule them as a province, by a governor or pro-consul, or 
such other officer or officers as we choose. 

That power results, also, from the duty which presses upon us with a re- 
sistless force, to leave no portion of our people without just laws, courts open 
to all, and the blessings of a free government. That duty is coextensive with 
our jurisdiction, and its performance cannot be avoided. 

It is often said that the Constitution of the United States immediately 
extends over all territory acquired; and that, therefore, the people of such 
Territory are entitled to a republican form of government. Our citizens are 
said to carry with them into the Territories the Constitution of the United 
States. That Constitution is not the parchment it was written upon, nor the 
sheet or book on which it is printed. The words of that instrument are 
merely the evidence of the fact, that, so many years ago, our fathers made a 
certain agreement among themselves. If there is anything in that agreement 
that provides for the rights of persons in provinces or Territories of the 
United States, those provisions may be said to go with every one who enters 
such provinces or Territories. 

Certainly, so far as the Constitution declares general principles of right, 
belonging to ad/ men, those rights accompany our citizens into the Territories. 
But not in any other sense does the Constitution extend over the Territories. 
That is a phrase without meaning. The Constitution is an agreement, pro- 
viding a government for, and a union of, States. It is not at all true, that the 
moment we acquire, by purchase or conquest, a foreign territory, any form of 
government of that territory, other than republican, becomes impossible. 

But neither does it follow that the people of a Province or Territory have 
no rights. We cannot give the lie to the principles for which we asserted 
our independence. We have announced a theory, and acted steadily upon it, 
and are bound by it, now and forever. That theory is, that every people 
sufficiently numerous and sufficiently intelligent to do so, has the inherent 
right to govern itself. That right, asserted by ws, and breathing in every line 
of the Constitution, we cannot deny to others. 

The people of every Territory and Province have that right, if capable of 
exercising it. We cannot deny that those of our own race and blood are as 
competent to govern themselves as we are; and consequently, in our Terri- 
tories there remains but the bare question of numbers. ‘There is but this dis- 
cretion vested in Congress: That the powers conferred, and the machinery 
set going there, are not to be so complicated as to make self-government a 
burthen and misfortune ; and accordingly Congress may properly proceed, as 
the numbers and wealth of the people in a Territory increase, from the 
simplest form of free government, or even from a pro-consular one, up to that 
which we consider the most complete and perfect. 

But in no case can Congress take away any of those great rights which lie 
at the foundation of every government. I do not speak of rights specified in 
the Constitution alone; for our fathers brought with them across the Atlantic 
the principles of the Great Charter; and they belong to us, as much as they 
did to the barons who tore them from the reluctant hands of King John. 
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Nor can Congress in any case make any distinction, as to the right to enter 
and settle upon the common territory, between the citizens of the different 
States. True, the lands which we buy or conquer, or have received by cession 
from the individual States, belong to the nation—to the United States. But 
the United States, like every other corporation, is an imaginary and fictitious 
being. It ¢s a corporation, a separate being, in /aw, from each and all the 
States and individuals that compose it. Meadly, it is but.a great aggregate 
of individuals and States. Like every other corporation, it is in one sense a 
trustee for its corporators. It, in a qualified sense, holds its property in trust 
for them. The United States hold the common land, as a bank holds its 
property for the joint and equal benefit of the stockholders. There can be 
no rule laid down, that shall exclude the people of one-half the States from 
any participation in the common lands. When that is done, it is one portion 
of the States and people excluding another portion, who have as much right 
there as they. 

The people of the Northern States cannot do this, on the ground that 
slavery exists in the Southern States, and is wrong and unholy. If they re- 
gard that institution in such a light, and as giving them the right, while they 
admit themselves and their apprentices to the common territory, to exclude 
us and our slaves, they must dissolve the corporation, They cannot so 
exclude us, while it continues. It was never so agreed. It is not so written 
in the articles between us. 

When the free States declare that slavery shall not exist in a particular 
Territory, they declare that those States which allow it are unworthy to be 
associated with them. They are the pharisees of the Union, saying to us, 
‘“‘Stand aside, I am holier than thou!’ They insist, that as their repre- 
sentatives in Congress might well vote against the admission of Utah as a 
State if her laws permitted polygamy, no matter how republican her consti- 
tution, on the ground that she legalized the grossest immorality, and was, 
therefore, not fit to be admitted a State; so they would have a perfect right 
to vote against the admission of a slave State, on the like ground that slavery 
is in their view immoral. 

Polygamy is an offence against the general sense of every Christian com- 
munity, and the moral and civil code of every Christian State. Slavery is 
not; for the Constitution and the Bible recognize it. It is intrinsically no 
more immoral than apprenticeship ; though immorality may grow out of either 
relation, as well as out of a hundred others. To reject the application of new 
States, because they admit slavery, is to do so on account of an institution 
which existed in all the States save one, when the Constitution was made, 
and which it is beyond the power of Congress to deal with as immoral. It is 
an insult to the South to say, that a State which allows slavery is not fit to 
enter the Union; it is to fix on the South the brand of inferiority and of a 
lower moral character; and, therefore, it strikes at the foundation on which 
the Constitution’s walls are reared. 

The fact that the Constitution nowhere uses the term slave or slavery, has 
been greatly relied on by anti-slavery logicians, as proving that it does not 
recognize slavery. Those who shout that cant phrase without meaning, ‘free- 
dom is national and slavery is sectional,” think it vastly significant that those 
who framed the Constitution invariably spoke of slaves as persons, and not as 
property. 

We, too, think the fact significant. No doubt it means something—if one 
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ean but find out what. Nobody can wink so hard as not to see that the Con- 
stitution recognizes slavery as existing and as valid; taxes slaves imported, 
and provides for their delivery up when fugitives. Why, then, does it speak 
of them as persons? 

In order, I think, to put them on the same footing as apprentices, and to 
treat slavery not as the proprietorship of a chattel, giving unlimited power ; 
but as a legal relation between man and man; an obligation on the part of 
one to serve and labor for another, giving the legislature the right to protect 
the former against injustice and cruelty. ‘The slave is, in its view, nota 
thing, like your gun, nor an animal, like your horse, but a person, bound and 
obliged to labor and service, like your apprentice. 

I do not mean to say that the laws of the States do not recognize slaves as 
property, and consider the master’s right to their services as a ¢itle to them- 
selves. They do so, to a certain extent, and perhaps more apparently than 
really. But the Constitution prefers to regard them as persons. In its view, 
they are persons owing labor or service, by virtue of a valid contract or of a 
valid law; and the United States can no more annul that debt, valid where 
it was created, because the debtor and creditor come upon the national land 
outside of the States, than they could annul a debt of so much money, a con- 
tract of apprenticeship, or one of marriage, by which the wife becomes the 
servant of her husband. 

It is by regarding slavery in this light—as a relation between person and 
person—as apprenticeship for life, in short, that, if the South were let alone, 
philanthropic men there would by degrees ameliorate the condition of servi- 
tude. That is the direction which improvement must take. But, to make 
slavery odious, it must be dealt with as the ownership of human chattels, 
assailed as such, vituperated as such; when, whatever it is called, it is not 
and cannot be that, any more than apprenticeship or any other forced labor 
can. 

Slavery must be personified, and every sort of bombast indulged in to 
make it seem hideous. It becomes a thing, a live creature, a great monster. 
One moment it is a pestilential scourge, like the cholera, that extends into 
free territory. At another it is some huge monster that becomes aggressive, 
when, after all, it is but a simple relation between man and man, of the same 
nature with every other obligation to labor for another, created by law, and 
not by contract. 

The Constitution carefully avoids drawing any distinction between the 
different modes in which persons may be “ held to labor or service’ in a State. 
The surrender of persons so held, which, between independent nations, is 
regulated by treaty, if at all, is here provided for as one of the conditions of 
the union between the States, and to make that Union more perfect. The 
right to have fugitives from labor or service delivered up, existed, as between © 
the North American States, before the making of the Constitution. It was 
a right recognized and affirmed, but not created, by the Constitution. 

The right to reclaim a person held to service or labor for life, is precisely 
the same as the right to reclaim one held to service for five or seven years. 
In each case the right was created by the municipal law of the State; which 
municipal law, and the rights created by it, were respected by other States in 
amity with that where they existed. 

The Constitution, as if to show in the most energetic manner the common 
understanding of the whole people of the United States to be that the right 
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of the master to the custody of the person, and to the use of the services and 
labor of his slave, was of the same nature, and stood upon the same ground 
as that of the master to the custody of the person, and to the use of the 
services and labor of his apprentice, and as that of the hirer for a term of time, 
to the custody of the person, and to the use of the services and labor of the 
vagrant or petty criminal, leased to him under judicial letting—the Consti- 
tution, I say, as if to show this, gives the same right of reclamation, and re- 
cognizes and affirms the same obligation of delivery, in each of the three 
cases, by one comprehensive clause. 

In each case the obligation obviously rests upon the State to which the 
apprentice, hired person, or slave escapes. They are to be delivered up BY 
that State and its people; not ¢aken FROM it and them, and in despite of 
and against the will of it and them. Whatever courts may decide, the obli- 
gation obviously rests there. It was and is an obligation created by the rela- 
tions of good neighborhood, and compliance wherewith is necessary to “ a 
more perfect union ;” and to “ domestic tranquillity ;” and itis only recognized 
and affirmed by the Constitution. 

There are other duties devolving upon the States, in regard to one another, 
than those written down in the letter of the Constitution—duties not only 
other, but higher—duties resulting from the very nature of the brotherhood 
existing between them. The reciprocal duties between husband and wife 
are not alone those specially prescribed by the municipal law. So are not 
those between father and son, friend and friend, neighbor and neighbor, 
State and State in comity. If husband and wife, or even neighbor and 
neighbor, were scrupulously to perform all the duties imposed or recognized by 
positive municipal law, and scrupulously to refrain from performing any 
others, their condition would soon become intolerable. There are duties of 
comity, kindness, courtesy, forbearance and generosity, outside of and beyond 
the enactments of the municipal law, as imperative as those ordered by a 
positive statute, if not indeed far more so; and so the States owe duties to 
each other outside of and beyond the Constitution. 

If the State should fail to perform the voluntarily assumed obligation to 
deliver up a fugitive from labor or service, then the power of the United 
States might interpose to do what the State should have done, and omitted 
todo. The primary obligation is upon the State. 

The act of 1793, respecting fugitives from justice, and persons escaping 
from the service of their masters, may properly be regarded as a contempo- 
raneous construction of the Constitution. It also carefully omits the words 
slaves and slavery, and places all persons held to labor upon the same foot- 
ing. ‘The third section provides that when a person held to labor in any of 
the United States, or in either of the territories on the northwest or south of 
the Ohio River, under the laws thereof, should escape into any other of said 
States or Territories, the person to whom his labor or service is due, his agent 
or attorney, might seize and arrest the fugitive, and take him before a United 
States judge, or a State or Territorial magistrate, and on oral proof or affida- 
vit obtain a certificate of the fact that such labor or service was due, which 
should be sufficient warrant for taking back the fugitive; and penalties were 
provided for obstructing or hindering the claimant, or harboring or concealing 
the fugitive. 

‘When Congress had so legislated as to carry into effect the constitutional 
provision for the delivery up of fugitives, it had nothing more to do with the 
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matter of slavery, any more than with the matter of apprenticeship. Except 
for that purpose, it had no more right to Anow or to take notice of the fact, 
or to base any legislation upon the fact that slavery, existed in a particular 
State or section of the Union, than that apprenticeship existed in certain other 
States. 

Beyond that legislation, to give effect to the constitutional obligation, and 
perform the duty recognized by the Constitution, it never had the right to 
let it be known by any provision, phrase, word, hint, or insinuation that it was 
cognizant of the fact that either one or the other existed anywhere. Beyond 
that, it had nothing to do with either one or the other anywhere. It could 
have no more right to decide slavery immoral, and therefore legislate against 
it, than to declare apprenticeship, or hiring out for vagrancy, pauperism, or 
crime, immoral, and therefore legislate against 7. The Constitution recog- 
nized each as moral, and to be protected; and each State as the only judge 
of the morality of each. 

If Massachusetts were to enact that males should be deemed minors until 
they reached the age of forty, and females until the age of thirty-five, and that 
apprenticeship should continue until those ages, Congress could not enact that 
an apprentice under either age, taken into a particular Territory, should be 
free, nor that apprenticeship beyond the age of eighteen years should never 
exist there. 

If Congress could cancel and annul a relation thus created by the law of a 
State, after the parties had removed to a Territory, and before the expiration of 
the term during which the relation was to continue, I do not see why it might 
not cancel that of husband and wife, or declare that it should continue only 
during the pleasure of the parties. 

Kach State is supreme as to the creation of these relations. Valid there 
for their whole term, they are equally valid elsewhere, until the party in whose 
favor they exist becomes a citizen of another State. It is no part of the 
business of Congress to legislate as to those relations. It has no right or 
business to examine into the laws of any State, to see whether they are im- 
moral or impolitic, or contrary to justice and right. 

It has no right to legislate in such a way as to exclude the people of any 
part of the Union from the common territory, unless they will first part with 
certain property, or annul certain relations; because by doing so it would in 
fact enact and determine that that property, or those relations, should not exist 
in a State yet in the womb. It cannot do indirectly what it cannot do directly. 
As it cannot enact that in the future State, slavery and apprenticeship, and 
hiring out for crime or vagrancy, shall never exist, so it cannot enact in advance 
that none of those shall go there who alone could establish those relations. 

It cannot legislate against anything that the Constitution declares legal and 
valid in the States, because if it does so, it discriminates against part of the 
States, and creates a palpable inequality between them, making some of them 
inferior to others, contrary to the very foundation on which the Constitution is 
built. ’ 

It has been judicially held, even in the South, that if one takes his slave, 
of his own accord, into a free State, the slave thereby becomes free. I do 
not believe that doctrine to be correct. 

If I am bail for a person, and he escapes to another State, I may follow 
him, and compel him to return, that I may surrender him up. I need no pro- 
cess for that. The relation created between him and myself, by the law of the 
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State where I became his bail, accompanies him wherever he goes. So, if 
my apprentice escapes, or one hired to me at judicial letting, or my slave. 
All stand upon the same footing. 

Now, if I take my principal, my apprentice, or my hireling with me, tem- 
porarily, into another State, does that annul my right to his labor or service, 
created by or under the law of my own State? Who will pretend it? If he 
escape from me while there, do I lose my right to reclaim him, because I 
voluntarily took him thither, as my travelling companion or servant, to pass 
through the State, or temporarily to sojourn there? And, if not, how does 
my slave any more become free, or how can he leave and escape from me with 
impunity, when I take him voluntarily into a free State, to pass through or 
temporarily stay in it? Can any one show how the right to reclaim the slave 
at all differs from that to reclaim the apprentice, under the Constitution ? 

No one respects judicial decisions more than I do; but I can have no respect 
for those founded on fallacies or sophisms. And such I consider the decisions 
I have just mentioned, and also that which has held that the States are not 
bound to enforce the constitutional provision in regard to the delivery up of 
fugitives from service or labor. I can see no warrant for any such commen- 
taries upon the plain and positive text of the Constitution. They seem to me 
to be in direct. opposition; and the decisions to be arrived at by a wholly arti- 
ficial and sophistical argument, at war with plain and simple common sense. 

To my mind, the inclusion, by the framers of the Constitution, of all possi- 
ble classes of persons held to labor or service—those sold for debt, as in the 
Northwest Territory, or for vagrancy or crime, with apprentices and slaves— 
in one single provision for their surrender and delivery when fugitives—taken 
in connection with the fact, that slavery then existed in every State, except 
one—is conclusive proof that it was intended to recognize slavery as being 
equally moral and equally entitled to the protection of the National Consti- 
tution and laws, as apprenticeship, or any species of forced service; to put 
them all on one footing, and forever to prohibit the drawing of any distinction 
between them. wy 

To my mind it is also clear, that, in legislating to carry this provision into 
effect, Congress has no right, nor has a State, specially to single out and dis- 
tinguish slavery from the other classes of involuntary service, to place it on 
different grounds from them, or put the rights of the master in that case on 
any lower level than in any other case; to require any greater degree or quan- 
tity of proof, or interpose any additional obstacles and difficulties, in one case 
than in the other. 

And also—that, when Congress has legislated to carry into effect this pro- 
vision, it not only has nothing more to do with slavery, no right further or 
otherwise to legislate about it, but no right to know whether it does or does not 
exist in any particular State, so as to base any action on that knowledge. 

If it cannot legally know that. it exists anywhere, it cannot prohibit it from 
going anywhere. Nobody has ever asked Congress to legislate slavery into 
any Territory. All that the South has ever asked has been, that it should det 
ait alone; that if territory were acquired by purchase or conquest, Congress 
should simply refrain from undertaking to say whether slavery should or 
should not exist there. So that ifa Southern man has the right under the 
Constitution, or pre-supposed and pre-existing at the making of the Constitu- 
tion, and springing out of the fundamental equality of the States, to take his 
slave to such new territory, as a Northern master may take his apprentice, with- | 
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out the relation of master and slave being dissolved any more than that of 
master and apprentice would be, then that he may go there, unimpeded by post- 
constjtutional legislation, submitting his right to do,so, and still hold his pre- 
perty, to the courts; and so that if he has not such right he may be told so, 
not by Congressional mandate, but by judicial judgment. If we have the 
right under or underlying the Constitution, and the courts will so hold, we 
demand it; if we have it not, and the courts will so hold, we will submit to 
the judgment against us; but we will not submit to the imperious command 
of the other States. 

For if we ever agreed to permit ourselves to be excluded from the common 
territory by the will of a Northern majority, the evidence of that agreement 
can be produced. It must be found either in the Constitution or in the 
essential nature of the compact of which the Constitution is the evidence. I 
say it is not found in either; and it is denied by the perfect equality and 
sovereign independence of the States. It needs not that we find further de- 
nial. It must be affirmatively proven to exist, or else it does noé exist. 

The exclusion of slavery from the common territory is not in the Consti- 
tution, nor is it authorized by any grant of power in the Constitution. 
Then it cannot be legally effected, because it is to assail and destroy the 
equality of the States; to bring about disunion, instead of a more perfect 
union ; to produce and perpetuate agitation, discord, hatred, and disturbance, 
instead of domestic tranquiliity; to create sectional parties, and a war for 
political preponderance against the south; all of which are results wholly 
against the spirit of the Constitution, and destructive of the purposes for 
which it was framed, and therefore unconstitutional, in the truest and pro- 
foundest sense of the term. For, what can be so unconstitutional as that 
which tends inevitably to destroy the Constitution and shatter the Union into 
fragments ? 

If Congress had always proceeded upon this principle; if it had always 
held that it had no more to do with slavery than it had with apprenticeship, 
and nothing at all with either, except to enforce the Constitutional provision 
for the surrender of fugitives; that every part of the common territory was 
common property, where the master might go and stay with his slave, just as 
he might pass through with his slave; that the public lands should be equally 
free for all to occupy, from the North or the South; and that nothing at all 
should be said about slavery, any more than about apprenticeship, until the 
people of a particular portion of such common territory, authorized to do so, 
should come to forma constitution, and should then, and not until then, settle 
for themselves whether slavery should exist there or not, after it should have 
become a State: if this had been always held, there would have been no Mis- 
souri Compromise, no Wilmot Proviso, no agitation, no cause for sectional 
quarrel, no storm of northern fanaticism beating against the sheltering walls 
of the Union, and threatening the country with sad disaster and disgraceful 
overthrow. 

Upon these plain and simple grounds, intelligible to every man of ordinary 
capacity, the South may well rest and ought to rest its rights. It is much to 
be regretted that, in a spirit of defiance, and excited by fanatical and extreme 
doctrines in the north, some southern statesmen have enunciated extreme 
doctrines, only to be maintained on unsatisfactory logic, if not repulsive to 
the moral sense of the Christian world. To resort to such extreme doctrines 
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in a spirit of bravado, is to perform a flank movement in the presence of the 
enemy, as Marmont did at Salamanca. 

We occupy an impregnable position. It would be most unwise to give up 
that advantage by marching out and offering battle in front of our entiench- 
ments, or by falling back to occupy more unfavorable ground. 

Our institutions find their best and only necessary defence in this: that we 
are not responsible for the introduction of slavery: that the interest of both 
races compels the continuance of that institution, until Providence in its own 
good time shall arrange and order otherwise: that the negro is fulfilling his 
destiny: that he is gradually improving and rising in the scale of intellect, 
and as he does so, becomes more valuable; so that it is more and more the 
interest of his master to treat him with humanity and consideration : and that 
with increased value and capacity will naturally come increased privileges, 
making him daily more and more a person and less and less a chattel. 

And he, it seems to me, is likely to do little good to the South, who advo- 
cates the re-opening of the slave trade, uttering the strange fallacies and ab- 
surd propositions by which alone the propriety of that measure can be main- 
tained; or who prays that the day may never come when all men shall be 
free ; thinks that the highest point of human felicity will be attained when 
the white man shall do no work and the negro do all; and holds the doctrine 
that free. society is a failure, and that true chivalry and courtesy can exist only 
among those who are the owners of slaves. 

I would as soon pray that there might never be a Heaven, where all men 
should be free; and hold that in the world to come there will be no honor, 
chivalry or generosity, because there will be no slaves to give occasion to the 
exercise of those virtues. 

Let us rather, defending slavery as it exists among us, on grounds that are 
tenable and to which the world can assent, take manfully our position as to 
our rights under the Constitution ; insist on all to which we are entitled while 
in the Union; strengthen our position by every proper means in our power, 
make ourselves prosperous and self-reliant; and then, able to maintain our- 
selves with honor in or out of the Union, stand calm and self-possessed, pre- 
pared for either fortune. 

And, in the mean time, our Northern brethren, to whom these letters are 
addressed, the plain, practical, intelligent men of the North, had better reflect 
and consider, whether it will be well for them, carried away by an unreason- 
ing fury against Slavery, to place the government of the country and their 
own fortunes and the destinies of their children, in the hands either of a set 
of wild fanatics, about as well fitted to manage our national affairs as Peter 
the Hermit was to lead the hosts of the Crusaders; or of a few insincere 
demagogues, who without faith in virtue or care for the slave, use the honest 
impulses of the common people of the North to get themselves merely into 
place and power ; or of the dreamers and literary men and divines who have 
undertaken to head a revolution, with less than the genius and more than the 
want of practical sense of Lamartine. 


A. P. 
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Rev. H. Humenrey, D. D., 
DEAR SIR: 
The undersigned, in behalf 
of a large number of the citizens of this County, respectfully 
request acopy of your Address on the “Nebraska Bill,” for 


publication. SAMUEL sescieczs=t)) 
CYRUS PRINDLE, }- Comntttee. 
ASA BARR, ive 
Pittsfield, March 1, 1854. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I have received your request in behalf of citizens 


of this County for a copy of my Address on the Nebraska Bill, 
now before Congress, and if you think the publicatien of it will 


do good it is at your service. 
| H. HUMPHREY. 


Pittsfield, March 1, 1854. 


ADDRESS. 
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THERE are times of peril, in the history of every 
nation, which demand the united counsels and efforts 
of all the people, to ward off the danger. Some- 
times, it is to resist, at every hazard, the invasion of 
a foreign power ; sometimes to quell a formidable 
insurrection at home ; and sometimes, to thwart the 
stealthy encroachments of wily and aspiring men, 
who to gain their own ‘selfish purposes, would not 
hesitate to sacrifice the best interests of the present 
and of all future generations. Such times of public 
danger there have been, in the history of. this 
country. | 

The first, was, in what has since been called the 
old French war, in 1745, and which was brought to 
a successful close, by the capture of Quebec, on the 
heights of Abraham. 

The next, and a far more perilous secre eh was In 
the war of the Revolution, between these then colo- 
nies, and the mother country, in which England put 
forth all her naval and military strength, to coerce 
submission to her arbitrary laws, and to resist which, 
required the united efforts and sacrifices of the whole 
people, during seven long and bloody years. By the 
blessing of God, on their counsels and their arms, 
they triumphed, and established their Independence. 
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No attempt has since been made to conquor us ; and 
if we remain a united people, and keep alive the fire 
of liberty which glowed in the bosoms of our reyo- 
lutionary fathers, no power on earth can do it. 

Since we became a nation, there have been two- 
cases of open insurrection. [refer tothe Shays and 
Whiskey rebellions, both of which were crushed in 
the bud, by the energy of the government. Besides 
these, as you remember, there was danger at one 
time, that a more formidable imsurrection would 
break out, in one of the oldest states of the Union, 
and which might have burst forth into a devouring 
conflagration, if a man of iron nerves and iron will 
had not beer in the Presidential ehair. | 

Since these, I can think of no other outbreak, save 
the late Erie imsurrection, so tenderly nursed, by 
euardians of the laws, who I am sure never served 
under General Jackson. 

Of the far more dangerous encroachments upon 
our vital national mterests, in a different form, I] 
shall speak directly ; and but for these my voice 
would not have been heard Kere this evening. 

It is said, by some, that mimsters of the gospel 
ought never to meddle with politics. I profess still 
to be a minister of the gospel, though I have no. 
parochial charge,so that if, on this eccasion, | should 
seem to anybody, te “stretch myself beyond my 
measure,” I shall falk under the same eondemnation, 
as if I had a parish, and I am ready to meet the 
charge of intermedling with what dees not belong te 
me, in my own behalf, and that of my brethren. 

I freely admit that it does net become us to leave 
our high and sacred calling, and go down into the 
arena of party politics, and soil the ermine of our 
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profession, by doing battle, on the one side or the 
other. “The weapons of our warfare are not carnal.” 
As ambassadors of the Prince of peace, we should 
rather act the part of mediators, and strive to allay 
the bitterness of crimination, and recrimination, if 
we cannot reconcile the parties. But to say, that 
ministers have no right to meddle with politics ; not 
even to go to the polls, as some contend, is to disfran- 
chise them, as they would not even a criminal, after 
he had served out his time in the state prison. 

The eternal principles of right and wrong, of 
justice and humanity, and religion, are so interwoven 
with politics, or the science of government, that 
entirely to eschew potitics, in the discharge of their 
public duties, would be to ignore all those principles, 
and betray their trust as teachers of morality and 
religion. 

There may be times, there are crises, when it is 
the duty of ministers of the gospel to plunge into the 
thickest of politics ; to “cry aloud and not spare, to 
lift up their voices like a trumpet.” So thought and 
so spake our fathers, in the times of the Revolution, 
“which tried men’s souls.” It was a mighty struggle. . 
for liberty, for the sacred rights of three millions of 
people, against the encroachments of foreign aggres- 
sion. ‘The ministers of that day, conferred not with 
flesh and blood. They were of one heart and one 
mind. fo far as my knowledge extends, there was 
nota ToRY among them. “Sink or swim, live or die,” 
no padlock could have closed their lips. They were 
determined to be free with the people, or to share 
and suffer with them in their subjugation ; and I am 
sure you will bear me out in saying, that no class of 
men, in proportion to their numbers, did more than 
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they did, to achieve our Independence. They 
preached, they prayed, politics. They encouraged, 
they exhorted, their people to enlist into the service. 
When whole companies of militia, the bone and 
muscle, and stay of their congregations, were called 
out by those alarms which were so frequent during 
the war, they met them at the hour of their sudden 
departure ; encouraged them to go; exhorted them 
to fight valiantly for liberty, and implored the God 
of battles to go with them and shield their heads in 
the day of slaughter. Yea, there were not wanting 
examples among them, of buckling on the armor, and 
shouldering the musket, and marching to the places 
of alarm and danger. I know in whose presence I 
say this. | 
- Then it was, that while husbands, and brothers, 
and sons were in the army, and the angel of death 
was hovering over the battle fields, hospitals and 
prison ships, that “the angels of the churches,” were 
going from house to house, visitmg the bereaved 
widows, mothers and fatherless in their afflictions, 
subsisting as best they could without salaries, and 
‘even laboring with their own hands to help their 
sorrowing people, whose protectors were already 
slain, or hourly exposed to the shafts which flew so 
thick and fast around them. Such were the minis- 
ters of that day. Such were their prayers and 
preaching, and exhortations, and sacrifices for lb- 
erty. I dare say the British parliament thought, 
these ministers mingled too much in polities; and 
quite sure I am, that no class of our revolutionary 
fathers were more hated and feared than they. 
This was before we were born. 

But there was, some twenty-five years ago, another 
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arbitrary encroachment upon the most sacred human 
rights, against which the ministers of that day felt it 
their duty solemnly to protest. I allude to the 
forcible expulsion of the Indians from their home on 
this side of the Mississippi, in violation of a score of 
treaties. This was looked upon, by nearly all the 
people of the north, and justly, I think, as a great 
national robbery. Regarding it in this light, minis- 
ters boldly spoke and preached against it; and for 
sympathizing with their wronged and defenceless red 
brothers, whom they were successfully laboring to 
civilize and christianize, two of the missionaries were 
incarcerated as felons, at hard labor, in a Georgia 
prison. I then lifted up my feeble voice against the 
violation of the most solemn pledges of the govern- 
ment, in a discourse which I entitled Inpian Riaurts 
AND ouR Durigs, and which was printed, and pretty 
widely circulated at the time. I could not help 
remonstrating, with all the power I had. I said 
then, and I say now, that I had rather receive the 
blessing of one poor Indian, as he looked back for 
the last time upon the graves of his fathers, than to 
sleep under the marble of all the Caesars. 

And now, we have all suddenly reached another 
crisis, infinitely more alarming, which ought to ex- 
cite every christian, every patriot, every friend of 
humanity and justice, to fervent prayer and the 
most determined opposition, It is no less than a 
meditated violation of national faith, which would 
disgrace any European or Asiatic despot, and which, 
if perpetrated, threatens nothing less, than to rend 
the Union into fragments, and dig the grave of our 
boasted liberties. It is nothing less, than to go back 
TWRTY-FOUR YEARS of our short, but glorious republi- 
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can history, arid annul one of the most solemm 
compacts that was ever entered into by the Federal 
government ; and that, for the main, if not the sole 
purpose, of extending the blighting curse of slavery, 
over a vast free territory, larger than England, Scot- 
land, France, Portugal, and Italy, all put together. 
And now, what would the men of ’76, who fought 
and periled every thing for liberty, say, if they could 
return to the country which they baptised with their 
blood, and left rejoicing under the broad banner of 
independence ? What would they say if they could 
come back to-morrow, and look over this vast con- 
federation, and go to Washington and listen to the 
grasping coalition, which now rules the nation ? 
Would they believe their eyes or their ears? And 
if the ministers of that day, who moved heaven and 
earth by their prayers and preaching, against the 
encroachments of the British crown ;—what would 
they say to us, their sons and successors in the sacred 
office? Would they caution us to beware what we 
say, either in the pulpit or out of it, lest we should 
be charged with meddling with politics? What if 
that venerable man of God, Rev. Thomas Allen, who 
sleeps in yonder tomb,.could be waked up, and have 
the Nebraska bill, with its black section, put into his — 
hands, what would ue say? I declare to you, I 
would not for any price, go and knock at the door of 
that tomb, if I knew that I would bring him up, 
except it were in the last extremity of expiring 
liberty, that he might again buckle on his armor 
and march up to the cannon’s mouth. No; let him 
sleep, and never, till the day of judgment, know any- 
thing of the atrocious conspiracy which has been 
concocted this winter, at the seat of our government. 
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This is a crisis, in which we who love our country 
and bear the sacred office, must speak and will 
Kpeak. If we “should hold our peace, the stones 
would immediately cry out.’ If you could poll, the 
whole ministry of the free States to-day, you would 
not find one in a hundred, but that would remon- 
strate at the top of their voices against the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, which declares that from 
all the territory “purchased of France, lying north 
of 36 deg. 380 min., slavery and involuntary servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, shall be, 
and is hereby FOREVER PROHIBITED.” 

In speaking to you to-night, I do not claim, with 
Elihu, to be quite “full of the matter,’ but I am so 
near full, that I cannot hold my peace. Though I 
have now been in the ministry almost fifty years, I 
have never seen the time, but once, (I allude to the 
violent expulsion of the Indians,) when the faith, 
and honor, and justice of the nation were so much in 
danger of being tarnished, as since the opening of 
this Congress. 

And now, if you will bear with the prolixity of an 
old man, I will endeavor to sustain the strong lan- 
guage which I have used, in denouncing the Nebras- 
ka bill in its present form, so far as I have yet been 
able to learn, what shape it has, “in member, joint, 
or limb.” 

But in order to do this, I must just glance at the 
history of the first introduction of slavery into this 
country, and its steady march towards the prepon- 
derance which it has gained, and now holds in the 
national counsels. And here I wish to say, that the 
slave states are not answerable for the bringing in 
of this enormous curse and wrong. It was forced 
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upon them by the mother country, against their 
most earnest remonstrances. Virginia, and I believe 
one or two of the other colonies would have kept it 
out if they could; but once introduced, it was not in 
their power to abolish the trafic, so long as they 
were under the British crown. From this nefarious 
source of constant supply, slavery had gained such a 
foot-hold, before our fathers severed the cord that 
bound them to the British throne, and hewed out 
their independence with the sword, that the wisest 
and most ardent friends of liberty at the south, saw 
not how the system, which had grown up in spite of 
them, could at once be abolished ; but they hoped 
and believed, that 1t would not be permanently fas 
tened upon them. And so far were their most 
illustrious statesmen, who assisted in framing the 
Constitution, from wishing to have slavery gain an- 
other foot of ground on this continent, that they 
deplored the existence of the evil, as a great calam- 
ity and. wrong ; and they spoke as earnestly against 
it as any of the delegates from the northern states. 
This, the debates of that day abundantly show.— 
First and foremost among them, were such men as 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison; and in the 
first Congress that met, after the adoption of the 
Constitution, they took a leading part in framing 
and passing the celebrated ordinance of 1787, which 
declared, that slavery should be forever excluded 
from the vast north-west territory, which at that 
time embraced our whole national domain, outside 
of the old thirteen states, and there the matter 
rested, till the purchase of Louisiana, in 1801, which 
being already a slave state, was admitted into the 
Union, with metes and bounds, without any restric: 
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tion or any resistance from the north. That pur 
chase from France, extended beyond those limits, on 
the west side of the Mississippi, up to the British 
line. Here again, the question between slave and 
free territory rested, till 1819, when Missouri peti- 
tioned Congress for admission as a slave state, which 
for the first time, brought the north and south into 
open collision. The framers of the Constitution were 
dead, or too far advanced in age, to participate in 
the public counsels. Slavery had in the meantime 
taken deep root in the states south of the Potomac. 
Other rulers had arisen, “who knew not Joseph,” and 
they determined, not only to hold on to the institu- 
tion in their own Egypt, but to carry it along with 
them into Canaan. They contended, that as the 
whole territory, under the name of Louisiana, was the 
joint purchase of the free and slave states, they had 
a right to settle with their slaves upon whatever part 
of it they chose, and of course, that Missouri had a 
just claim to come in without any restrictions. On 
the other hand it was contended that the original 
understanding between their revolutionary fathers 
was, that slavery should never encroach upon any 
free territory, under the Federal government; that 
the territory out of which Missouri was carved, had 
no slaves in it at the time of the purchase, and that 
slavery had, and would have, no right to obtrude 
itself upon that free soil. 

‘The contest on these grounds was long and earnest. 
Neither party would yield. The debates in Congress 
shook the whole nation and at one time seemed to 
threaten the dissolution of the Union. At length a 
compromise was made on the 17th of February, 1820, 
and the bill was carried through, chiefly by the pow- 
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erful influence of southern men, as Mr. Sumner has 
just unanswerably shown, by names and dates, in his 
brilliant and powerful speech in the Senate, copies 
of which ought to be strown lke the leaves of 
autumn} all over the free states. The explicit terms 
of this compromise on the side of freedom were, as I 
have already shown, that slavery was, and should be 
forever excluded from the territory north of 36 deg. 
80 min. This was declared in Congress, by one of 
the most eminent jurists of the south, who had a 
principal agency in bringing it about, to be a compact, 
which, as everybody understood it, was a final 
settlement of the question; and there it stood, just 
as much unquestioned FoR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS, as the 
plainest article in the Constitution itself. In the 
meantime, Arkansas, lying south of the compromise 
line, was admitted asa slave state without opposition, 
so that thus far, if the Nebraska bill passes, slavery 
has gained every thing out of the Louisiana purchase, 
and we nothing. Not satisfied with this, the slave 
power, ever sleepless and encroaching, next fixed its 
greedy eyes upon Texas, which had been violently 
rent off from the free republic of Mexico, and for 
fear of defeat and in spite of remonstrance, the bill of 
- annexation was hurried through the House, almost 
with railroad speed, upon the last great amendment, 
which was, that the new state of Texas, might cut up 
that vast territory, into rour more slave states at her 
pleasure! If I am rightly informed, your own rep- 
resentative, was the only member that could get a 
chance to open his mouth in opposition, at that turn- 
ing point. This was regarded on both sides, as a 
signal triumph of the slave power. Next came the 
Mexican war, not of course, AVOWEDLY, to add more 
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slave territery ; but who can doubt that this was 
the great object of the men then in power. Thanks 
to a benevolent Providence, they have not yet sue- 
ceeded, but you deceive yourselves, if you suppose, 
they have abandoned the hope. They never despair 
of anything in the line of slavery aggression, upon 
which they once set their hearts. Depend upon it, 
they will leave no means untried, to get a large slice 
to their own liking, from the conquered territory. 
This brmgs down the history of aggression by our 
southern masters, te the present winter, and now we 
understand, that when the Nebraska bill comes from . 
the Senate to the House, it is intended, by reviving 
the taetics which brought in Texas, to drive it through 
with breathless speed, trampling down in its passage, 
the national faith, and opening another vast free 
territory to the withering sirocco from the burning 
south. To the astonishment of the whole country, 
north and south, the exception of those who were in 
“the mystery of miquity,” they now march boldly 
up to the line of the Missouri Compremise, and hav- 
ing themselves already enjoyed the benefit of it for 
a third of a century, now just as we are entering 
upon the occupancy of our share of the joint estate, 
they claim the right of coming in at their conven- 
ience, and taking pessession of a part or the whole of 
the remainder without our consent. And how arethey 
to get over the line of 36 deg. 30 min., with their herds 
of human chattels? Why, by annulling the compro- 
mise, to be sure. And why have they not done it 
before? A whole generation has passed away since 
itwasmade. Why this strange tardiness of a whole 
life time, in asserting their rights ?. Was it that they 
could not sooner get rid of some lingering qualms of 
>) 
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conscience, against violating their solemnly plighted 
faith ? Was rt, that having more than half the farm 
on this side of the Rocky Mountains already in their 
possession, they did not want our share, till now ? 
Was it because they were afraid they could’nt subsi- 
dise a sufficient number of our northern members of 
Congress, to help them? Or was it because they 
thought it most prudent to wait, till nearly all the 
men who made the compromise were dead, lest they 
should remonstrate and defeat them, as they most 
certainly would have done, a few years earlier ?— 
Have they been kept back so long for all, or for any 
of these reasons ? 

If I understand them, they have two avowed ob- 
jects in bringing forward the measure of repeal at 
this time. First to assert their right of occupancy 
with their slaves, quite up to the British lne, and 
secondly, to put a final end to agitation. 

With regard to the first of these objects, if it is a 
mere abstraction that they are centending for; if, as 
they say, they never expect to get slavery into Ne- 
braska, and even do not want to, if they could, as 
some of them declare, what motive can they have in 
agitating the whole country, to repeal the comprom- 
ise ? It seems to me the leaders must be either 
unaccountably demented or insincere. 

But the aranp object which they avow is, to restore 
peace and brotherhood between the two great 
branches of our family, north and south, and to put 
an end to all further controversy. Now, I confess, 
that this is about the most remarkable way of settling 
a great and bitter quarrel, that I remember ever 
to have heard of in my long life. The “omni- 
bus” compromise of 1850, which cost Mr. Clay his 
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Vife, and another great man his political death, was 
claimed to be a rrvauity, that is, a final settlement of 
the slavery agitation, never more to be revived, in 
any form by the north or the south, “as long as the 
sun and the meon shail endure.” And though it — 
was not satisfactory in all its provisions to either side, 
the country seemed to be settling down upon it, as 
the best compromise perhaps that could be agreed 
upon. Now I wonder how many more FINALITIES, we 
at the north are to have forced upon us, by new ag- 
gressions. I do not understand how Mr. Douglas 
and his copartners expect to keep the body politic, 
sound, by exasperating old sores, which were. pretty 
well scabbed over. I thought the safest way was, to 
jet them alene. But now, it is all at once found out, 
in this age of new inventions, that the true, patho- 
logical way is, rudely to tear them open; to apply 
the scalpel to scars, which if not touched, would in 
time disappear, and to set them all bleeding again. 
This is a kind of surgery, for restoring to the body 
politic, soundness, which I believe has never till now, 
been taught in the scheols. Not myself being one of 
the Faculty, I can’t understand it. It looks to me 
just like what, if Ido not mistake the term, they 
would in any other case call malpractice. At any 
rate, if my poor old body were to be laid upon the 
table, under a counsel of those northern and south- 
ern doctors, I should hope and pray that it might be 
a FINALITY. 

Now, I undertake te say, that there is not an intel- 
ligent man, in his right mind, in the north or south, 
who will look candidly at the proposed healing mea- 
sure, the Nebraska bill, who believes, or can believe 
that to push it through, can have any suck effect.— 
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On the contrary, it is just as sure to create and in- 
flame new agitations, as that the sun will rise tov 
morrow. : 

But if it were otherwise, how can anybody mains 
tain, that the compromise of 1850, broke up, or in 
any way disturbed the compremise of 1820. So far 
as it settled any territorial question, between the 
south and the north, it had nothing in the world to 
do with the Missouri compromise ; and yet we are 
told in the papers, that the whole southern delega- 
tion will go for the bill, on this ground. 

I do not believe it. How can they? In the 
compromise so called, of 1850, the only question 
was, how shall we bring in and dispose of the new 
territory conquered from Mexico. It had no more 
reference to any other land, owned by the United 
States, than it had to so much surface of the planet 
Jupiter. Not a word, not a syllable was uttered 
during the long and stormy debates of 1850, having 
the remotest retrospective bearing upon the Missouri 
compromise of 1820. It was not alluded to ; it was 
not thought of by anybody, either in or out of Con- 
gress. If any such construction as is now contended 
for, had been hinted at, it would have killed the 
emnibus bill at a blow. Mr. Clay, and every other 
high-minded and honorable member from the south, 
would have denounced the insidious retrospective 
application in a moment. 

Now, to say that the whole south im Congress, will 
endorse such a construction, I hold to be a libel upon 
their understariding, which all their friends ought 
indignantly to resent, and to believe it of them, 
requires a margin for their honesty, so wide, that we 
cannot afford it. J will try to show how it strikes 
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me, and I believe will strike you, by a familiar illus- 
tration. | 

A company of twenty enterprising men, white and 
purhase a large tract of wild land, in anticipation 
of future settlement. At length, ten of them want 
to take possession, and bring ina population of such 
a character, and introduce such a system of cultiva- 
tion, as in the judgment of the other te, would 
make a bad state of society, and greatly depreciate 
the value of the property. They can’t consent to it, 
but their partners insist upon their right, on the score 
of joint ownership. High words follow. One party 
says you shan’t bring in such a population, and the 
other says we will. At last, to settle the dispute, 
they agree upon a compromise, and both parties sign 
it.. “We will divide the tract on such a line, east 
and west. If you want to burden yourselves with a 
class of settlers, who will be a curse to you, rather 
than contend about it any longer, you may do it on 
your side of the line, but you shall never bring one 
of them over, to settle on our side, neither you nor 
your heirs forever.” 

“A oreed,” respond the other party, and the com- 
promise is signed, sealed, aud deposited in a safe 
place. The ten partners who had been most strenu- 
ous in making the agreement, go on, with such set- 
tlers as they like, and take possession. The other 
ten are not yet ready, and though they exceedingly 
regret that they are to have such troublesome neigh- 
bors, they do nothing to disturb the compromise. At 
length, they propose te remove and settle upon their 
new land, and to invite such imigrants as they lke, 
to plant themselves down around them. In the 
mean time, the same company purchase another large 
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tract, several hundred miles off. The same disagree- 
ment springs up there, and is settled by compromise 
as before, and there the matter rests for a great 
many years. When, Lo, and behold, without an 
hour’s notice, the party that had already settled a 
mongrel population under the first compromise, make 
their appearance in force on the line, and demand 
the right, as eriginal jeint proprietors, of coming 
over. “No, we can’t allow it,’ is the answer. We 
don’t like such people as we see in your company. 
Have you forgotten the recorded contract, which 
forever excludes such settlers ? 

Ohno; but have you fergotten cur more recent 
compromise, by which we divided that other large 
purchase, and which annulled the first on the strength 
of which you now refuse us.” “Annulled it! how, 
since it was not so much as alluded to, in our last 
purchase and division.” “We can’t stop to dispute 
with you about that,” is the imperious reply. “It was 
repealed, whether you can see how or not. We have 
now as good a right as you have, to occupy any and 
every part of the first purchase, and we are deter 
mined to maintain it, whether you will or not. We 
have found these people whom you would shut out, 
excellent “hewers ef wood and drawers of water,” 
and we only wisk we had more of them.” 

This, my friends, is precisely the logic by which, 
after having established slavery in Missouri, under 
the Compromise of 1820, the slave power now seeks 
to get possession of Nebraska. It is the perfidious 
violation of a solemn National compact, which, by 
party disciples, is to be trampled under foot by both 
houses of Congress. Did the fathers of the Repub- 
hic imagine it possible, that it would ever come to 
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this? Is one compromise with slavery, to make an 
earlier one for freedom void, with which the latter 
had nothing in the world to do, and the chivalry of 
the South to go in mass forit! The bill before Con- 
gress, for repealing the Missour1 Compromise, which 
solicits all their votes, has been altered and amended 
so many times, by its responsible author, at the sug- 
gestion and to suit the friends of the measure, that 
it is difficult to say how it now stands; and imposst- 
ble to predict, in what shape it will finally pass, if 
pass it must, which may righteous Heaven forbid! 
Look for a moment, and see, by what gradual and 
sinister approaches things have reached the present 
alarming crisis. A bill for the organization of Ne- 
braska into a territory, was brought into Congress at 
the last session, without any clause to disturb the 
Missouri Compromise. It passed the House and 
was sent up to the Senate. It was then near the 
close of the session, and professedly for want of time 
to consider it, was laid upon the table. Whether it 
was arrested by an after thought, that it did not go 
far enough, I cannot undertake to say. 

But the present bill came out boldly in the first 
draft, and declared that the Missouri Compromise of 
1820, was ANNULLED by that of 1850. This phraseol- 
ogy not quite suiting some of the friends, it was 
amended, by substituting the word suprersepep for 
ANNULLED. After debate, this was dropped, and the 
bill amended so as to read “ The Missouri Compro- 
mise was rendered INopEeRATIVE by that of 1850.”— 
Even this, not fully satisfying all the coalition, Mr. 
Douglas told the Senate, previous to an adjourn- 
ment, that the committee would take back the bill, 
and endeavor so to modify it, as to obviate every 
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objection. How it stands now is more than I ean 
tell you ; and it is no matter, provided always, that 
it does the work of killing off the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and letting in slavery. 

A grand auto-da-fe, seems to be agreed upon in 
the Senate, and though there is some difference ef 
opinion, as to wording the sentence of death, the 
principal Inquisitors, will not quarrel with one an- 
other about the mode of execution, whether it shall 
be by strangling, beheading, or drawing in quarters, 
provided the victim is forever put out of the way, 
Some of the executioners may be so tender-hearted 
as to relent, and wish to be excused in the last ex- 
tremity, but they cannot be let off; they must all 
prove their allegiance to the ruling power, by doing 
its bidding. 

Let us, next, for a moment, inquire about the pa- 
ternity of this bill, and from what section of the 
country it has found its way into the Senate. Did 
it come from the south, whose interest it is intended 
to favor, by opening a vast new territory for the ex- 
tension of slavery? No—the south are too “wise 
in their generation” for that. I do not believe that 
there is one Senator south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
who would have ventured to present it, for fear that 
such an acknowledged paternity would defeat the 
bill, as it most undoubtedly would have done. And 
if a southern administration had now been in power, 
and known to be committed to the measure, do you 
think the south would have ventured upon so bold 
and aggressive a step ? Most assuredly they would 
not, for they must have known it would rouse the 
free states at once, to successful resistance. When- 
ever the slave states have any such object to gain, 
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they must very much wish, to have a northern mar 
with southern principles in the Presidential chair, 
with that tremendous official patronage, which his 
position gives him. It allays suspicion in the free 
states, and gives the south an advantage, which they 
could not possibly have, were the chair filled by one 
of their own ablest men. This then is the time to 
take another long stride towards gaining that as- 
cendency over us, at which they have been always 
aiming. A northern President is now at the head of 
the government and the majority of his Cabinet are 
from the free states. 

But something further was necessary to insure 
the safety and passage of the bill To make it go 
down, it must be brought in by some prominent free 
state Senator. Who should it be? The man was 
readily found, who, I am sorry to say was born in 
New England, near the battle fields of Bennington 
and Saratoga, and right under the north star that 
never wavers. Thanks to a kind providence, he 
does not misrepresent any one of our old Puritan 
states. It is surmised by some, I see, that upon the 
ladder of this Nebraska bill, he hopes to climb to the 
highest seat of power in thisfree country. Perhaps 
he may, but he has already shifted so many rounds 
of the ladder, that in spite of all his cabinate skill, it 
may prove too rickety te bear his weight. I think 
it will, before he gets half to the top ;—quite sure I 
am, that “the angels of God, will not be seen, cither 
ascending ot descending upon it. 

And again, how is this bill to be carried through 
Congress? In the usual way, when great public in- 
interests are involved? No, but by a cour v’ErAt, 
very much like that which so lately placed a usurper 
on the throne of France. Almost on the very day 
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when the bill, like a clap of thunder in a clear sky, 
astounded every body not in the secret, Mr. Doug- 
las expressed a hope that the question might be 
taken in the Senate, before the end of the week.— 
And what was the object of this hot haste, what 
could it be, but to spring the trap upon ‘the free 
states before the people had time to express their 
opinions, or even to see the bill. I boldly say, this 
was the object. 

And how is it to be carried through Congress, and 
break down the defences of freedom on the line of 
36 deg. 30 min. ? Can the slave representatives do 
it, without the aid of the free north? No, that were 
impossible. In the Senate, we have two majority, 
and in the House, rirty-rour. How then, can they 
expect to succeed? I will tell you how. In all or- 
dinary subjects of legislation, where party lines are 
drawn, the Whigs in the slave States, act with the 
Whigs in the free States, and so it is with the Demo- 
crats. They act together. But whenever any ques- 
tion arises between liberty and slavery, these party 
lines vanish ina moment, and the Sonth marches up 
to meet us in solidcolumn. Whereas we are divided 
among ourselves. We must stick to our party at all 
hazards, “though the heavens should fall;” so that, 
when we meet them hand to hand a sufficient num- 
ber of deserters from our ranks go over, to give them 
the victory. So it always has been. It is by our. 
help, that they have carried every question against 
us, and gradually extended their encroachments upon 
liberty, ever since the contest between slavery and 
freedom began. They now confidently expect to 
carry the Nebraska bill by the same northern treach- 
ery. But will they, can they? Everybody would 
declare it impossible, if we did not know what re- 
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wards they have to offer, and what patent screws 
they have to put en when need so requires, at Wash- 
ington. | 

According to the last census, the population of 
the free states was, in round numbers, 13,000,000, 
while the free population of the slave states was only 
6,000,000, a difference on the side of freedom of 
more than two to one.* TI hazard nothing in saying, 
that if the whole North could be polled to-morrow, 
and there was no fear of the whip and spur, nine- 
teen-twentienths of the votes would be cast against 
the Nebraska conspiracy. And I do not believe, that 
if the whole delagation of the free States now in 
Congress, could be brought home, to meet their con- 
stituents face to face, that aside from party discipline, 
a single man of them could be sustained in voting 
for that bill. If any of them do vote for it, it does 
not belong to me to prophecy, what will be their fate 
at the next election, but some of you remember the 
fate of your own representative from this County, 
who voted to receive Missouri into the Union as a 
slave state. But for that fatal step, such were his 
talents and popular address, that he might have stood 
a fair choice for the highest promotion in the State. 
If that Missouri vote had been a grape shot, aimed 
at his heart it would not have been more fatal to his 
political prospects. I take it for granted, that no 
representative from this our mountain district, will 
ever after venture so to mis-represent his constituents, 
till he first settled up.all his affairs for deliberate 
suicide. 

And it is perfectly easy to teach any Northern 
man, who may be cajoled or brought over at the 
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present crisis, the same lesson, as soon as he gets 
home. ‘To this end let me say, to all political par- 
ties, it isquite time for you to drop the names of 
Whigs and Democrats and Free Soilers, and march 


shoulder to shoulder, just as they do in all the slave- 


states, on every question between liberty and slavery. 
In this way alone, can the further encroachments of 
the consolidated slave power be arrested. Keep up 
your political organizations for other purposes, if you 
must, but I beseech you not to betray the saered 
cause of human freedom, by any longer allowing its 
enemies to divide and conquor you. 

What they will not do next, if they can break 
down the Missour1 Compromise by Northern votes, 
is hard to say; but the plot thickens. The storming 
of the still remaining outer defences of freedom, 
is to be followed up by still nearer approaches to the 
citadel. We learn from Washington, that at the very 
moment when Mr. Douglass was writing to New 
Hampshire, that there was no danger of slavery’s 
ever getting into Nebraska, Mr. Orr of South Car- 
olina was preparing a bill, for the establishment of 
slavery by Congress in that very territory. You 
will not believe it possible ; but soit was. That bill, 
professedly intended to secure the rights of the In- 
dian tribes in the territory, was last week brought 
into the House and ordered to be printed. It pro- 
vides, that each family of these tribes may locate a 


homestead on the following terms:—Hach single 


person, over 21 years old, is entitled to eighty acres ; 
each family of two persons 160 acres; each family 
of three and not over five, 320 acres; each family 
of six and not exceeding ten, 640 acres; and each 
family over ten 160 acres for every five members. 
AND TO FAMILIES WHO OWN SLAVES, IN ADDITION TO THE 
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FORESOING, THERE SHALL BE ALLOWED, If LESS THAN TEN 
SLAVES, ONE-HALF SECTION, (320 acres); IF. TEN, NOT EX- 
CEEDING FIFTEEN, ONE SECTION, (640 acres), AND FOR EVERY 
FEN ABOVE THAT NUMBER, ONE-HALF SECTION, (320 acres)!” 
This, according to slave logic, is only another neces- 
sary step, for earrying out the doctrine of NONINTER+ 
VENTION in the free territories! If it passes, I shall 
almost “despair of the republic.” It will prove that 
our representatives are ready to surrender to the 
slave power all that is left to us, just as fast as it is 
wanted, and then it will be time to inquire whether 
we cannot bring back and refit the old May Flower, 
and embark with our wives and children on another 
stormy sea,in quest of some wilderness land, where 
we may again plant the tree of liberty and water it, 
if need be, as our fathers did, with our blovd: 

We were told when the Nebraska Bill was brought 
into the Senate, that it was an administration mea- 
sure. Rendered into plain English this means, if 
you don’t stand up to the bill and help carry it 
through, you must expect to be read out of the 
party, and to be cut off from getting any more of 
the loaves and fishes, 

I confess, that this foreshadowing executive inter- 
_ ference, presents to my mind the most alarming en- 
croachment upon free unbiased legislation that has 
yet been developed, In theory the Federal Gov- 
ernment consists of three independent and coordinate 
branches: the Executive, the Legislative and the 
Judicial. Our only safety, as a Republic, depends 
upon keeping them separate. The framers of the 
Constitution, never intended that one should control 
or interfere with the others. 

But what have we now come to? The most im- 
portant measure that has been proposed, since the 
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adoption of the Constitution, is to be carried by a 
most alarming encroachment upon Legislative inde- 
cence. Ifthe present conspiracy prevails, by means 
of Executive patronage, how long will it be, before 
the exercise of that now growing power will over- 
shadow and control both the other branches of the 
Government. 

Do you say, that this kind of interference with 
legislation in Congress is no new thing? It only 
increases my alarm. It shows it to be only carrying 
out a system of encroachments, which has been acted 
upon, till it has reached the present alarming crisis. 
When the Constitution was adopted, many of the 
wisest men in the nation feared, that the Executive 
branch would be overpowered and controlled by the 
Legislative. It could never have occurred to them 
what power they had put ito the hands of the 
President, by giving him the appointment and noms 
ination of officers from the highest to the lowest, to 
represent us abroad and fill all the places of trust 
and profit at home. Could they rise from the dead, 
they would be astonished to find how much they 
were mistaken; how overshadowing that power has 
already become. It is increasing alarmingly every 
year, and if the Union should hold together another 
quarter of a century, we have every reason to fear, 
it will become so gigantic that nothing can stand 
before it. ) 

It is curious to notice, in looking over the debates 
in the Senate, how the advocates of the Nebraska 
bill have been diiven from one position to another, 
till, as the last resort they have planted themselves 
upon the constitution. ‘hey intend to vote for the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise because it 18 UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL. . In answer to this, it were enough to 
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say, that some of the ablest Jurists in the country, 
have over and over again pronounced it constitution - 
al, when there was no pending question, to bias their 
judgments. If thines progress at the present rate, 
how long will it be before half the constitution itself, 
will be declared uy-constitutional? 

This government must haveamoral basis to rest up- 
on; it must adhere to its solemn compacts, or it can- 
not stand. Once let the public conscience be so per- 
verted and seared, that the public faith of this great 
nation, can be trampled down by Congress, or any 
other power, with impunity, and it will be a sure 
presage that the government in its present form is im 
the last stage of decline. Let the Missouri Compro- 
mise be repealed and it will be the last between the 
free and slave states. Whatever crises may hereaf- 
ter arise, requiving concessions and compacts, no 
such thing can be thought of. We cannot hold to- 
gether as anation without compacts. They heat the 
foundation of our republic; the sappers and miners 
are at work. ‘The edifice totters, and “if the founda- 
tion be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” Nay, 
what can the sappersand miners themselves do? If 
they succeed they will be buried with us under the 
ruins. 

Pass that iniquitious bill now in its progress through 
Congress, and it will kindle a flame which all the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi cannot put out. 

Bat “way struggle any longer against a measure, 
which the Senate, backed up by the Administration, 
seem determined to push through, at all hazards? 
Why not give'the matter rest, and let the Compro- 
mise go, rather than prolong the contest, especially 
as there is so little probability that slavery will ever 
gain a foothold in Nebraska, though the Missouri 
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eompact should be broken and annulled ?” I answer, 
depend upon it, the South would not contend so ve- 
hemently, and with such imperious brow-beating, for 
the mere abstract right of taking her negroes over 
the line, if she had no intention of passing it. She 
wants the territory to insure her political suprem- 
acy forever. She knows very well, that there is 
nothing in the climate to keep her out, for slavery 
can and does exist and increase in Missouri, most of 
which hes higher north than the south part of Nes 
braska. And there may be another reason for her 
spasmodic efforts, to get possession, which of course 
she dare not avow, and which I have not see men- 
ned. Ifthis bill passes, it will open to the South 
immense lew BREEDING grounds. Why, it is one of 
the finest climates in the world, for raising black and 
grizzled live stock for the southern shambles, just as 
Virginia now does, and finds it much more profitable, 
than cultivating her worn-out. soil. 

And here, let us look for a moment at the extent 
of the territory, which they would fain wrest from 
us and doom everlastingly to the curse of slavery: 
It covers an area of 480,000 square miles, stretchs 
ing over eleven and a half degrees of latitude, up to 
the British parallel of forty-nine, and west to the 
Rocky Mountains. It is seven times larger than 
New England; and much larger than all the old 
thirteen States put together. It is ren times larger © 
than New York, with a population now of more 
than 3,000,000; and it might be cut up into sixty 
States as large as Massachusetts, which numbers 
1,000,000. So you see there is room enough in that 
single territory, for a population of 60,000,000 of 
freemen, without making it denser than that of our 
own glorious Commonwealth, at this time. 
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And now, shall the solemn compact which has 
stood unquestioned thirty-four years, as a barrier 
against the further extension of slavery in that quar- 
ter, be broken down to let in the black and desola- 
ting torrent, and that by Northern votes!) (for it 
cannot be done without them.) The final vote onthe 
Nebraska bill, will decide, as far as human foresight 
can reach, whether new territory, large enough for 
an Empire, shall be consecrated to freedom, justice 
and humanity, to all generations,or whether the pall 
which already shrouds half the land, shall spread its 
black folds over all this wide and fair domain, also, 
up to the springs of Missouri. It is, whether free 
soil shall be protected any where, from the all-grasp- 
ing encroachments of our Southern masters. 

If the bill passes, what is to hinder then from scal- 
ing the Rocky Mountains, and taking possession of 
that vast fertile slope, on the other side, which looks 
away to where the sun goes downin the broad Pacific? 

“Why not let them doit?” Does any one, whe 
dares to call his soul his own, ask why not? Just fora 
moment bring the two systems of freedom and slaves 
ry together face to face. Let him look first at the 
one and then at the other, and if his conscience does 
not choke him, let himask us why. If Nebraska re- 
mains the undisputed home of freedom, then it will 
be overspread by a vast industrious population, free 
asthe air they breathe; and with their own strong 
arms turning the wilderness into a fruitful field. 
Then, like New England, it will be dotted all over with 
churches and schools and colleges and retreats for the 
insane, the blind, the mute, and the unfortunate ef 
every class. ‘Then will the poorest as well as the 
richest, be protected in the enjoyment of all their 
social, civil and religious rights. Under the smiles 
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of heaven, great and prosperous States will spring 
up. Water and steam will do the work of more 
millions, in all branches of manufacturing and me- 
chanical industry, than the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias can number in his Empire. ‘the Gospel will be 
preached in ten thousand pulpits, throughout that vast 
domain; heaven will smile upon all its free and glo- 
rious institutions, and as the millennial dawn opens 
and “shines more and more,” songs of salutation will 
make the arches of the sky rmg with the joy of num- 
bers almost numberless, uninterrupted by the wailings 
of a single slave. , 

But, on the other hand, slavery, if it gets possession 
of Nebraska, will bring along with it, its bloody code 
of laws; its handcuffs; its scourages; its dogs for 
hunting down runaways; its licentiousness, against 
which slaves have no protection; its brutal ignorance; 
its hard bondage ; its unrequited toil; its refusal of — 
the holy sanctions of the marriage covenant; the 
rending at will of all the ties of natural affection ; 
the slave pens where churches and school-houses and 
hospitals ought to stand; the slave traders, buying up 
all the black cattle they can find, at the lowest prices, 
for transportation to the riceswampsand cotton fields. 

And, O! then will be heard the shrieks of distraet- 
ed mothers, as their children are torn from their arms 
and sold into everlasting bondage; the sobbing of 
the poor creatures, men and women, who would have 
been husbands and wives if the law would let them, 
sold like brute beasts, and separated forever! 

But I forbear. “My soul is sick.” I cannot look 
at the picture without horror; Iam sure all your 
sympathies are with me in this matter. But youask, 
“What can we do? We are but few, away off here 
among these mountains, and the power is in hands 
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entirely beyond our reach.’ Surely, what can we 
co ?—but there is never a crisis, in which we cannot 
do something. When the Government was about 
driving away the Choctaws and Cherokees from their 
homes and their father’s sepulchers, happening to 
meet that noble-hearted Christian philanthropist, 
Jeremiah Evarts, I asked him what we could do for 
our poor red brethren in their extremity. “What 
can we do,” was his answer, “We can go out into the 
streets and cry murder.” 

Blessed be God, this is not all we can do, at the 
present critical juncture. There is a power, above 
all human combinations and encroachments, to which 
we can appeal. We can pray, as Daniel did, to the 
God of heaven,to turn back our captivity and save us. 
However lightly the slave power, now in Congress, 
may think of such an appeal, it is one which has been 
“mighty through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds.” 

There is and always has been a power in effectual, 
fervent prayer, which takes hold of Omnipotence, 
and has a thousand times prevailed against craft and 
violence. Mary Queen of Scotts, was heard to say 
that she was more afraid of John Knox’s prayers 
than of 10,000 rebels in military array. And well 
she might be, for he “had power with God,” and pre- 
vailed. Prayer 1s asure resort in times of imminent 
peril. If all the people in the free States who have 
an interest at the throne of Grace, who love justice 
and “hate robbery,’ would cry mightily unto God in 
their public assemblies, in their families, and in their 
closets, at this crisis, I have no doubt the Nebraska bill 
would be defeated. 

It is well known, I believe, that in the technical 
sense of the term, lam no abolitionist. I wish I could 
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say the same of) Mr. Douglass, and those who act. 
with him, but I cannot help regarding men who would 
break down the defences of free territory, as the 
most dangerous ABOLITIONISTS In the country.. I hate 
slavery, with all my heart, and pray God that it may 
never gain another foot of land on this continent. 

While this iniquitous bill is pending, I say remon-. — 
strate, protest, agitate to the last hour. Had I 
strength adequate to the task, I would go out and 
plead against it, wherever I could gain a hearing; but 
my old voice is almost worn out. “The wheel is too 
near being broken at the cistern.” I call upon you © 
that are younger to ascend to every hill top, and 
blow the trumpet of freedom long and loud. 

This is eminently a great moral and religious 
question, in its bearings upon allcoming generations. 
It sinks party politics entirely out of sight. If Thad — 
a hundred voices, and could make them reach all the 
thousands of my clerical brethren in the land, I would 
earnestly ask, “Who knoweth but that youare come 
to the stations which you occupy, for such a time as 
this? Can you refrain frem publicly remonstrating _ 
against the great wrong and danger of violating the 
public faith solemnly pledged in the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and opening an almost boundless new territory 
for the entrance and spread of slavery? There can- 
not be a question what our fathers of ’76, in thé 
ministry would, do if they were on the stage, and 
shall we not prove ourselves worthy to be called 
their.sons ? ! 
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THE HAND OF GOD WITH THE BLACK RACE. 





‘¢ And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face of. 
the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation.’’—Acrts xvii. 26. 


Institutes of natural religion are condensed with admirable skill, in this 
text and its connections. And as propounded here, they are alike adap- 
ted to lead the heathen forward, and the Christian backward, with profitable 
lessons. The cogeney with which they shut up the refined idolaters of 
Athens to “Jesus and the resurrection,” is reciprocated now, by the force 
with which the Gospel sends us back to these dictates, as required in its 
Own progress and triumph. Events of history add new interest to this 
reciprocal tie of nature and inspiration every day. ‘The light of reason, 
the voice of revelation, and the finger of Providence, combine as they never 
combined before, to call our attention to these four things which the 
analysis of this portion fairly presents to us. 

lst. The unity of our whole race as tt sprung from the hand of tts 
Maker: 2nd. The special Providence which governs the times or 
events of any people: 3rd. The special Providence which fixes their 
place in the world: Ath. The manifest aim, alike of creation and 
Providence, in dealing with all races, to bring men at last to the 
knowledge of Himself. 

I. In the very same year—the year 1620—there came to this continent 
_ two portions ofthe human race, the most opposite, in all respects, that could be 
found on thefaceof theearth. The one was white, and the other was black; 
_ the one was free, the other captive; the one was enlightened, the other igno- 
rant; the one was elevated with the best intelligence that ever dawned 
upon the world, the other debased with the darkest delusions that ever 
invaded our guilty nature. The one were so much the masters of their 7 
own destiny, that the raging elements of the sea, the frowning terrors of 
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the wilderness, a barren coast, a savage hostility before them, and a 
haughty despotism behind them, could not hinder them, with scanty means 
and scanty numbers, from achieving, in less than two hundred years, results, 
which no other ten centuries ever attained, for the most favored people 
under heaven. The other were so much the mere products of time and 
chance, that they seemed to have no destiny whatever. Though sprung 
upon the richest soil beneath the sun, and carried to the fairest clime and 
culture of a new world, there was no mastery of anything laid to their 
hands with all the exuberance of material advantage ; but prone, passive, 
and helpless, they could hardly compete with the beasts of the field, in the 
dignity of a chattel indenture ; which constituted their only bill of rights 
among the children of men. These two opposite portions were the pilgrims — 
who came to Plymouth in the Mayflower; and the first cargo of African ) 
slaves that came to Jamestown, Virginia, in a Dutch man-of-war. 

The Puritans who came here were the best of that name; and the Afri- 
cans who came were the worst, probably, of that name, being the negroes 
of the coast, always found to be the most depraved and abused in Africa. 
It is singular that these arrivals occurred in the same year; and singular, 
that the best specimens of humanity, and the worst, should be placed 
simultaneously in this land, on which men of all lands have been made to 
look ever since, with surpassing interest. As if “the Maker of us all” 
would summon the whole earth to witness on this magnificent theatre, not 
the boast of Americans themselves, the experiment of self-government, the 
movements of regulated liberty, the progress of a model and mighty Re- | 
public ; but to witness the truth of the first proposition of my text, that, 
‘“‘He hath made of one blood all nations of men.” 

This collocation, side by side, in the same twelvemonth, of the most 
exalted and the most debased, of what we call the human species, has 
surely not resulted, in what would have been the result of a start together, 
of two diverse and repellant progenies, in the original of their being. 
Remember, what was then considered the superior race, in view of both 
the hemispheres ; the proudest coevals which the Puritans had upon the 
face of the globe—the Spaniards. How have we distanced them, in arts, 
and arms, and riches, and power; until astranger to history might almost 


as well question, whether the Spaniard, any more than the African, has 
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descended from the same Adam, with the Anglo-Saxon. We have not 
been able, with all the neglect and wrong of the relation, so to distance 
the black man. Bound to the chariot wheels of our own progress, by an 
original hap, which made him a clog, that we would gladly have pushed 
off at every stadium of our career, he has notwithstanding ascended steadily 
the car itself; and in spite of the reluctance of every party professing to 
be friend or foe, that darkened, trampled, outcast portion of humanity 
has become, in one sense, of fearful import, master of our destiny as a 
nation; although even in point of numbers, not one sixth part of the 
whole, and in point of rank, not one ninth of this sixth part be yet free 
from the bondage to which they were imported originally. Great as we 
are and proud as we have been, the question of our existence in the eyes 
of the whole world depends on the solution of the problem, what to do 
with the black tace. And we perish among the nations, if that solution 
be made on any other terms, than a full recognition of the simple truth 
which is here affirmed, that they are of one blood with ourselves. 

Since the tumult began of that civil war which now afflicts us, I have 
not heard at all from that ethnological school, which, for some twelve or 
thirteen years, had been steadily diffusing in the Southern mind a contra- 
diction of eternal truth, in this particular. With the exception of a few 
infidels at the North, and these imported for the most part from Europe, 
the tractarians of this school belong entirely to the South; and even there 
they have been met by certain able Christian teachers, such as Bachman, 
and Smyth of Charleston, with unanswerable power. 

Jt is far beyond our limits here, and might appear distrustful to the lone 
sufficiency of God’s word, to dwell on the suffrages of science; as if the 
signature of the Holy Ghost depended, for its authentication, upon any 
lucubrationsofman. Physiology, at the lowest degree of the scale, among 
creatures, will show how the animal man must be the same, in view of his 
structure, constitution and habits; birth, life and death; every thing that 
touches a visible existence on the earth. Philology, at a higher grade, 
tells us how identical he must be, in the common possession of a faculty, 
_ which no other visible creature possesses, that of imparting his thoughts, 
by the articulate and connected utterances of language. Moral Philos- 
ophy, rising higher yet, evinces how perfectly the same he is, in the sense 
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of right and wrong, true and false; on which the responsibilities of time, 
and the retributions of eternity are made alike to hinge. And then, at 
a higher elevation still, the Atstory of men will prove, that families, tribes, 
and nations, in all times, and all places of the earth, have been developed 
by the same causes; and made to rise or fall by the same influences, for 
good or evil. In short, the simple and sublime averment of the text, on 
which alone our faith reposes, even ifit were but the word of man, would 
subsidize all that man discovers, in the confirmation of its truth. 

II. The Apostle claims for the Maker of all men the right to govern 
them, in the control of their vicissitudes; ‘‘hath determined the times before 
appointed ;” that is, the dates, or events of history—turning points in the 
progress of nations. Probably the form of expression here was shaped by ~ 
a reference, inevitable with the educated Jew, to that precise determination 
of time, with which the special providence of God had ruled the destiny 
of Israel. ‘Know of a surety,” said the Most High to Abram, when 
‘“‘an horror of great darkness fell upon him,”—‘ that thy seed shall be a 
stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall serve them; and they shall 
afflict them four hundred years; and also that nation, whom they shall 
serve, I will judge: and afterwards shall they come out with great substance,” 
(Gen. xv. 13, 14.) It is only because they were a visibly covenanted 
people that their “times” are thus explicitly mentioned ; all other nations 
and races of men are led, and overruled, and destined, with equal precision 
of times, by the councils of Him, who hath made them all of one blood. 
The illustrious progeny of Shem and the obscure descendants of Ham, are 
as perfectly alike, in the parental forecast of their common Maker, as they 
are alike in the weakness of their birth, the necessities of their life, and 
the dust to which they moulder. 

Indeed, these “last times” of ours would summon us to see, in the 
chronicles of the most abject posterity that ever sprung from the unco- 
venanted sires of mankind, a similarity of lot to the great covenanted 
race of old, which no other nation or race ever exhibited in its annals. 
The Africans in our country are strangers and servants “in a land that is 
not theirs.” They are here for a special purpose, just as surely as my 
text is true, that a special providence controls the times which measure 
events for any people. That special purpose resembles the end for which 
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the visible seed of Abraham were consigned to bondage in Egypt—culture, 
preparation, a temporary bondage, to be terminated, and gloriously 
terminated ; not, I hope and pray, with judgments on this nation, as the 
plagues, and the spoils, and the overthrow, avenged the quarrel of His 
- covenant on the tyrant and taskmasters of Egypt; but in the way of re- 
leasing and sending back to their own land a people, who came to us utterly 
destitute of every thing that mortal and immortal man requires; and go 
from us ladened with every benefit and blessing which can exalt a people 
in the life that now is, and save them in the life that is to come. 

If ever “the times before appointed,” in the lot of any people, unfolded 
themselves, their continuance and their limitation, alike in significant events, 
the condition ofthe black man here shows that neither a perpetual bondage, 
nor an immediate abolition, is the will of God concerning him. It is the 
schooling of slaves in this Republic which Heaven decreed for slavery, 
when Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, all implored the British 
Crown in vain to spare these colonies the curse of its infliction; and the 
tutelage is to last until the enslaved are able and willing to carry back 
to their own land the spoils of a Christian civilization. 

Slavery itself is no school. It only degrades and destroys the children 
of men. Hven the chosen race of Israel, who went down to Egypt, with 
a cultivation which the second man in the kingdom was not ashamed to 
own and introduce to the court of Pharaoh, could not endure the servi- 
tude of three generations after Joseph, without sinking so low as to hug 
their chains and reproach their deliverer, and carry with them, in their 
exodus, a spirit so besotted as to require nearly half a century of time in 
the wilderness, to fit them for Canaan. Look at slavery by itselfin Africa. 
No where else on the globe has it had the same time and chance to work 
out its own legitimate results. There, pre-eminently, it is the patriarchal 
institution; and proves what it can do, to complete the family, and give 
the structure of society a solid basis, and a beautiful gradation. There it 
is, that the king of Dahomey first rung the changes, which have been so 
eloquently repeated at Charleston and New Orleans, that the social fabric 
is not perfect, without a substratum of involuntary bondage, a pedestal of 
living souls, to be bought and sold forever, like the beasts of burden. 
Fetish idolatry, cannibal cruelty, the horrid barracoon, the stifling middle 
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passage, the anguish of outraged humanity, without one pang of pity in 
the human breast, are but a portion of the fruits which slavery of itself 
confers upon the civilization of men. 

Give it, if you please, a better opportunity than its own heathen parent- 
age at home; transfer it to a Christian community, without imparting to 
it Christian culture; and see if centuries of experiment will not leave the 
slave as degraded as ever, and the master himseif a monster of selfish, 
cruel, and impure desires. The history of Jamaica will give us proof. 
In the course of the first three hundred years of its history, about half of 
which there was Spanish rule, and the other half English, the masters, 
whether Spanish or English, conceived it to be incompatible with the re- — 
lation of slavery to give the blacks any religious instruction. At the end 
of this period, eight hundred thousand slaves had been imported into that 
island from Africa, and not one half this number could then be counted ; 
more than half the number from time to time had sunk beneath the lash of 
cruelty. The rigors of bondage were too hard, even for the prolific in- 
crease of a serving race. When slavery is ‘under tutors and governors 
till the time appointed,” as in Egypt of old, it multiplies its people with 
' prodigious increase. And wherever it is bonded for perpetuity, as in 
Jamaica of the last century, and Cuba of this, it perishes with its victims; 
as if the God that made us could not bear the sight of it beneath his 
heavens. Thirty insurrections in Jamaica occurred in the lapse of one 
hundred and forty years; scarcely a vestige of Christianity existed even 
among the whites, and the blacks themselves were worse than most of the 
Africans at home. ‘I speak from my own knowledge,” said Mr. Edwards 
(historian of the West Indies) from his place in the House of Commons, 
“when I say they are cannibals, and that instead of listening to a mission- 
ary, they would certainly eat him.” When the British mind was at length 
awakened earnestly, to the calls of humanity and decency, in dealing with 
this dependency, and did send the Christian missionary, the rancor of those 
English masters became furious, tore down the chapels with violence, and 
persecuted the man of God, as if he had come with the torch of the ineen- 
diary, instead of the redeeming light of the Gospel. Such was slavery, even 
in the bosom of Christendom, when left to work out its own ‘‘times” and 
events. 
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But now on the other hand, look at the trial of immediate emancipation, 
without preparing the slave for freedom, by the education for which the 
purpose of God brought him here, a savage in chains. Would’ you pre- 
fer to see him attaining “liberty and equality,” by himseif, without mix- 
ture of blood, on the soil which he had tilled for generations, by the sweat of 
his brow and the lash of his overseer? Look at Hayti; where the fetters 
of slavery were broken off at once, by the Constituent Assembly of France. 
In less than half a century her industry and commerce were annihilated ; 
the Sabbath, the family, and the school, were abolished; the missionaries 
of the cross—Baptist, Methodist and Episcopalian—were expelled with 
bitter persecution; thousands of free blacks from the United States, 
almost as many as have gone to Liberia since its origin, in less than twenty 
years had sunk to the same besotted level; and at length a despot was 
enthroned, with barbaric pomp, and remorseless tyranny, and the worship 
of devils for his creed; until the whole community seemed to touch the 
bottom of a degradation, as foul and hideous as ever had been revealed in 
the land of their African fathers. We hail with gladness a revolution for 
the better which has lately occurred; but the annals of Hayti have already 
given the indelible lesson, that a republic of black men erected at once, 
by an unschooled and unprepared emancipation, is but a pilloried equality, 
set up for a gazing stock and a scorn among the nations of the earth. 

But would you prefer to see him attain liberty and equality in the home 
of his master; to see the dominant and the subjugated races remain upon 
the same soil, with the same immunities of social, civil and political rights, 
and of course, amalgamation, like that of the Norman ‘and the Saxon 
races; which has invariably followed this blending of people, however 
opposite the original stocks? Look at Mexico; where the proud Castil- 
ian, the subjugated Indian, and the barbarous African slave, were all made 
free and equal just about one generation, or thirty-two years ago; by a 
single decree, to meet what was considered ‘‘a military necessity.” More 
than half of the whole population is already mixed blooded; and just as 
amalgamation advances, degradation deepens; anarchy prevails; laws, 
constitutions, and the ballot box are a mockery; wave after wave of mili- 
tary despotism has left that Republic, of more than eight million souls, on 
the fairest region under heaven, for the acquisition of wealth and glory, 
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without money, without credit, without commerce, without union, without 
religion, until at length the ambition of Spain, herself, seeks to remand 
the abject people to their old repudiated thraldom. 

These are some providential indications beside us, that neither slavery 
perpetuated, for its own sake, nor slavery abolished, before its subjects are 
educated for freedom, will comport with the determination of God our 
Maker, in “the times before appointed,” for the African people in these 
United States. Itis slavery at school, whichhe intends, in allowing slavery 
at all in such a nation as this—at school, for a limited time to be measured 
by the bondmen’s own susceptibilities—at school, in the bosom of that 
Christian civilization which speaks the English language and its idioms of 
regulated liberty—at school, with an obligation on the masters to be their: 
teachers, and to hasten the tuition—at school, for all the world besides, to 
follow this tutelage; not with a similar oppression as in these Northern 
States, which makes the freedman despised among freemen, as long as he 
differs in color; nor yet with an alloy of the dominant race, which his con- 
stitution repels, and his prejudice abhors; but with that inevitable exodus 
from the house of bondage, to a land that is their own, which colonization 

proposes to guide and furnish, and succor and defend. 

III. This leads me to the ¢hird point in the teaching of the text—that 
special providence which fixes the place of each people on the face of the 
earth, ‘‘the bounds of their habitation.” The most obvious proof of this, 
in regard to the people of which we speak at present, and one which forces 
itself upon the candor of all unprejudiced men, is the stamp of features, 
and structure of skin, which God has made to dwell within the tropics of 
our globe. The longest line of descent from the slave, as originally im- — 
ported, has not altered these claims of our equator upon her sable sons 
and daughters; nor failed to remind us, that their dispersion over North 
America is really a forced migration, even in the sunny South; and much 
more in the Boreal frosts of Canada. Stupor, and squalor, rheumatism, 
and consumption, prey upon these exiles, just in proportion as they ascend 
our latitudes; even with all the animation that freedom, whether allowed 
or snatched, can impart to their nature. No one, it seems to me, who 
watches the negro, anywhere upon our temperate zone, in the dead of 
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winter, can help a surmise, that the God of nature has another destination 
in store for the development of his constitutional energies. 

But Africa needs him, still more than he needs Africa. She stretches 
forth her hands, not for the races, that can but touch her shore, and could 
but subjugate her people; but for the return of her own children, to the 
latest generations. She says, in her own peculiar sense, to the North give 
up, to the South keep not back, bring my sons from far and my daughters 
from the ends of the earth. That poor mother of slaves came out of the 
original chaos, a solitary continent; which of all other divisions of the 
globe, is the least susceptible of benefit from strangers. If you look at 
her shape on the map of the world, you see it rounded and concentrated 
upon itself; without peninsulas, and inland seas, entering from the ocean, 
with the reach of commerce and its civilizing influence to her inmost 
recesses, showing that nothing can redeem and exalt her, but forces from 
within, the attainment of art and science, and religion, by her own returned 
and indigenous populations. She has but one mile of coast for every six 
hundred and twenty-three miles of surface; while Kurope has one mile of 
coast for every hundred and fifty-six miles of surface—evincing that the 
advantage of Hurope, in emerging from barbarism to the glory of Christian 
civilization, is four times as great, by the very lines of the earth, which 
become ‘‘the bounds of her habitation.” 

And it is not, surely, because the vast interior of Africa is a sterile 
waste, that her mighty contour fences off, in this way, the keels and canvas 
of the nations. Discoveries every year, by Livingstone, Barth, Burton, 
Andersson, and other truthful adventurers, prove that her soil is rich beyond 
comparison, that her rivers are deep enough and long enough to bear the 
freight of empires on their bosom; and in short, that she needs only the 
elevation of man by the interaction of men, who can stand her suns and 
breathe her vapours, to become the garden of this globe, and bless all the 
ends of the earth with her inexhaustible abundance. 

It is the land of promise at this moment of sublunary time. Discoveries 
have exhaused the new world. This hemisphere is booked within and 
without by an indefatigable topography, which henceforth may rest, till 
the planet itself is changed. But Africa now fixes on herself that curious 
and restless and excited gaze, which America has held, for three centuries 
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and a half, and which has never failed in history to draw after it the tides 
of immigration, and the utmost energies of human enterprize. Shall the 
instincts of humanity be powerless, because it is an old world that is now 
thrown open to enlightened men? Shall the migratory impulse of manly 
souls be repressed, because a mother, instead of a daughter, pleads, and 
the plea reaches from ten thousand cemeteries of ancestral pride, for one 
race alone to return, and take the last El Dorado, which the measuring 
line of man’s adventure can reach upon the face of the earth ? : 

Conceive it possible that when Columbus, Raleigh, and Hudson, had 
reported this continent of ours to the people of Europe, some intimation 
had been given, that only one particular race of that continent could live 
and thrive in this one—some intimation but half as palpable as that which - 
designates the black man for Africa; think you, that particular people 
would have hesitated to venture on the magnificent inheritance which God — 
had given to them alone? Would they not have risen up in a day and 
rushed upon their destination here until not a soul was left to linger, where 
any other race competed for the bounds of a habitation? And can it be, 
that even if the black man were equal to the white man here in social, 
civil, and political advantages, he would stay an hour to compete for 
places and positions, when empires of wealth and happiness and glory on 
the earth, are thrown open to him yonder without a rival? 

Let it not be said that he returns to a land of reprobation. There is 
no curse on Africa, to preclude the utmost grandeur aud felicity, in the 
future of her races. Egypt may have a doom still resting upon her, and 
Lybia, Numidia, and Mauritania, all the Northern shore, from the Nile to 
the Straits of Hercules; wherever the Gospel was spread, and then 
extinguished by man. But no curse ever yet resulted on that glowing 
tropical belt where we urge the black man to go with the light of Christian 
civilization. No history is there, to bode some viol of unexpiated wrath, 
which buried empires had been too frail to suffer and exhaust. All is fresh 
in the hope, which returns with these captives. The race now lifts up its 
head, for the time appointed when its turn shall come to wield the rod of 
empire. 


“ Muse! take the harp of prophecy: Behold! 

The glories of a brighter age unfold: 

Friends of the outcast ! view the accomplished plan, 
_The Negro towering to the height of man.”’ 
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The last hope of humanity is not fighting here for existence, as we are 
often told. Freedom has another home. She has never yet spread her 
tents along the equator. Let her eagles gaze upon the sun, where the sun 
is at home, with his perennial fruits and flowers. Who knows, but that 
a mighty tropical Republic is just what this reeling planet needs, to make 
it steady and peaceful; to fix the balance of power at the centre of the 
earth, and thence govern to the poles with a reign of order and righteous- 
ness. 

The experiment is made. Finley, Caldwell, and Key, were true pro- 
phets. And so was their first agent, the sainted and heroic Mills, who 
just forty-four years ago this month, said, as he was embarking in this 
city on the ship Electra, ‘we go, to lay the foundation of a free and in- 
dependent Empire, on the coast of poor degraded Africa.” The Republic 
of Liberia is at this moment the most promising and prosperous govern- 
ment in the world. It has copied all that is wise and good in our institu- 
tions andhistory. It has avoided the pernicious evil. Instead of touching 
the aborigines of the land, only to defraud, debase, and exterminate them, 
it has embraced them, with a quick and redeeming civilization, which was 
never equalled in the chronicles of human progress. Instead of starting 
on its high career, with the seeds of dissolution in its own bosom, pestilent 
theories, to destroy it in the vigor of youth, or necessitate the pangs of 
another birth, before its manhood is reached, it has waited in its weakness, 
for the solution of every problem, for the sifting of every objection, for the 
detection of every bane, until at length it moves, without one fear of fail- 
ure; and every great power on the globe stands by to give it speed and 
safety. Never did any colony make a beginning so hopeful and auspi- 
cious. It has had better health, than either Plymouth or Jamestown had, 
at the beginning; better agriculture, than either Carolina or Louisiana 
had upon their virgin soils in the bush; better trade and commerce, than 
either New York or Philadelphia had, in the first forty years of mercantile 
adventure; better education than Massachusetts or Connecticut had, in 
the first half century of their institutions ; better Christianity, in its free- 
dom, simplicity, and power combined, than any people ever had in the 
cradle since the days of the Apostles; these are but some of the first 
things in the destiny of this young black Republic. 
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Nor is it a mere handful of freedmen, aping the usages of their quondam 
masters, and existing by the sufferance of the nations, as an act of mag- 
nanimity towards an insignificant people. Already it is conceded that 
the state papers of the Liberian President compare well with any similar 
documents of President or Premier, in the most cultivated cabinets of 
Christendom. Already it is felt, that this infant government is as much 
a necessity in the family of nations, as any other independence on the face 
of the globe. It is needed, to unlock the gates of a commerce, the most 
rich and varied, that ever yet ladened the ships of the merchant. It is 
needed, to stifle the most atrocious robbery and wrong, that ever cor- 
rupted the welfare of nations—that accursed slave trade, which it has cost — 
the nations ten times’ more, on every other six hundred miles of African 
coast, to repress by their squadrons, than all that has ever yet been ex- 
pended for Liberia; and even then the work has not been done half so 
well. Look at the most recent facts of this nature. Cargoes of recaptured 
slaves, Congoes and others, amounting in all to some forty-five hundred 
souls, one third of the whole citizenship of Liberia, have been cast upon 
its lap, in less than a twelvemonth; and already, “they go to their schools, 
crowd their churches, and adopt their dress, speak their English,” marry 
their daughters, and stand redeemed in all the dignity of Christian families. 
And instead of depressing themselves they only gather fresh energies from 
this rapid assimilation; and President Benson declares, they could receive 
twenty thousand in thismanner without detriment to their own civilization. 
Verily, here it is, that a nation is born in a day; and here it is, that all 
nations must guaranty enduring nationality, if they would keep the pulse 
of humanity beating at the rate of sound health and long life to all living 
flesh. 

And it must be -added, that the only great power on earth which has 
hitherto refused to acknowledge the independence of Liberia, is really the 
most dependent of all, upon the success and aggrandizement of that young — 
Republic. Neverdid a mother so soon begin to lean upon a daughter for 
aid and comfort, as the United States are compelled to lean upon Liberia, 
for ultimate help and relief—cure in her sickness—a staff in her tottering — 
a refuge in her tempest and consternation. 

Such are some of the attractions, with which colonization would per- 
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suade the free colored people, to return to the land of their fathers; and 
of their own choice, concur with the manifest determination of heaven, to 
fix there the bounds of their habitation. But even without such attractions, 
there is a necessity that they return—a compulsion of circumstances, which 
nothing relieves, but the prospect and plans of this benevolent agency. 
The black man cannot stay here. The South will not allow him to re- 
main, with his shackles broken off. All her statesmen, from that day of 
Washington and Jefferson, when slavery was considered a canker in the 
body politic, to this day of Davis and Stephens, when it is claimed to be 
the very basis of the best reconstruction—all are of one mind, in regard to 
the manumitted negro; that he must go from them; for the sake of their 
own safety, at well as his beneficial enlargement. The House of Delegates 
in Virginia signalized the last day of the last century, with a resolution to 
this effect. And all the wise, and the great, and the good men, who have 
ever appeared in the South as the negroes’ friends—Thornton, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Pendleton, Wythe, Lee, Marshall, Clay, Crawford,— 
all, without exception, have insisted that the free blacks must be removed, 
and colonized by themselves. Some thought of St. Domingo; some of 
Louisiana, beyond the Mississippi; some of Sierra Leone, upon the Af- 
rican shore; where Great Britain had made the first experiment of settling 
the colored ‘“‘contrabands,” who had fled to her ranks in the war of our 
independence. And at length the very same great anti-slavery mind that 
had incorporated in the first draught of the Declaration of Independence, 
the entail of slavery upon us, by the British crown, as one of the worst 
enormities in the whole catalogue of colonial wrongs—Mr. Jefferson, 
eleven years before Liberia was purehased, and five years before a Society 
was formed, gave to his country the thought, of a separate American 
settlement in Africa. Would, that the next great thought, of the next 
greatest Virginian, had been equally oracular; that of Chief Justice 
Marshall, who wished and advised, that all the lands which Virginia had 
given the United States, worth $200,000,000, should be given, to the 
whole extent of their proceeds, for the purposes of colonization! Had 
this been done, the legions of the great North Western territory would 
‘not this day be marshalled in deadly feud against that mother of States, 
and the hosts of rebellion gathered on her bosom. 
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But the North is intolerant as the South, to the negro freeman. The 
last twenty years of legislation and conventions at the North have piled’ 
up more enactments against the equal rights of the Africans, than any 
century of intolerant legislation, in the dark ages of Europe, ever aceumu- 
lated against the persecuted Jew. And even where he is allowed to 
live at all, how galling the disfranchisement, and how menial the thrift, 
we compel him to abide by! Inexorable caste precludes him’ from every 
thing, that kindles the aspirations of freemen—from all rank and honor 
and power, and even eminent usefulness—from everything but the ac- 
quisition of pelf, by the meanest handicrafts of life. 

Nothing but colonization in Africa, will open a great and effectual 
door to voluntary manumission at the South. Nothing but colonization 
in Africa, will open a great and effectual door to voluntary justice, at the 
North. The master will not emancipate his chattel, to be spurned where- 
ever he may roam. ‘The abolitionist will not receive the freedman, if he 
be a black beneficiary, to equal rights, anywhere on this side of the At- 
lantic. And thus it is that He, who has determined these ‘times before 
appointed,” has also determined, by the manifest movements of necessity 
on every hand, ‘‘the bounds oftheir habitation” to be in the home of their 
fathers. 

IV. And who, that loves the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ, will 
not acquiesce in all necessities, which go to spread “the glorious Gospel © 
of the blessed God?” ‘This is the aim, this the consummation of all that 
special Providence, which brings good out of evil, in working for every 
‘afflicted and poor people.” If in the times of ignorance, at which God — 
winked, the constant indication of unity in creating and a special Provi- 
dence in ordering the destiny of every people, was enough to excite the 
benighted heathen to seek after God, when there was but a chance, “if 
haply,” they might find him, how much more should such a demonstra- 
tion now, of a common blood, and a special care of the Most High for 
such a trodden race as this, awake the world to seek after him, when 
there is a perfect certainty of finding him? Along with the Gospel, as it 
goes with redeeming light to Africa, will be the story of another exodus, 
a New Testament exodus, for the world to hear, and for the ransomed of 
that continent to teach their children and children’s children, to all gene- 
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rations. How vast a theme of adoring gratitude, and love, and obliga- 
tion, and instruction too, did the deliverance of Israel from bondage in 
Egypt add to the precious light of revealed religion which they carried 
back to Palestine! The preface to the ten commandments, God’s eter- 


nal law, was itself couched, at Horeb, in the fact of this their special 


deliverance. Migrations are the best of missions. Even if the white 


man could live as a missionary on the African coast, which is impossible, 


beyond the average of four years; even if the returning sons of Africa 


should prove incompetent forever, to make the grammars and translate 


the Scriptures into vernacular tongues, which is incredible, if not absurd ; 


still would it be a larger and better and dearer Christianity, which eman- 


cipated bands of Africans take home, than any the white man could 
give ; being illustrated with this grand development of divine goodness 
and faithfulness to the tribes of Ethiopia. | 

Its missionary aspects alone are enough to enlist the ardor and liberality 


of every Christian man, for this cause of colonization in Africa. Its 


patriotism, its philanthropy, its worldly wisdom, its whole assemblage of 


merits and values, the rarest and best that ever combined in any society 
of man’s organization, have been so palpable and imposing, upon the 
minds of its friends, and the passions of its enemies, that its grandest 
claim of all, for which alone it should be cherished and promoted, if 
every thing besides in its history had been foolishness, to this hour, has 


been strangely unappreciated. In its day of small things, for the spread 


of his kingdom and the knowledge of-himself, behold “what God hath 


wrought!” Devil worship and brutal violence have already fled from six 
hundred miles of the benighted coast; and churches, and schools, and a 
college now dot the whole conquest ; and invite, with wonderful success, 
two hundred and fifty thousand heathen, under its jurisdiction, to accept 
the light and liberty of the Gospel. And far beyond the selvage of that 
evangelized and evangelizing shore, the preachers of Jesus Christ have 
penetrated the interior, and have already been hailed with welcome, by the 
barbarous idolators, who swarm upon its fertile hills and valleys. 

Let it be remembered, that the majority of American Africans in 
Liberia, are emancipated slaves from the Southern States. The prouder 
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intelligence of Northern freemen among the blacks, infatuated with the 
dream of attaining equal rights on this continent, has hitherto disdained, 
for the most part, the benefit of colonization. It is the poor slave that has 
done this great thing for Africa, ‘whereof we are glad.” And if so, isnot — 
his education for which alone, as we have seen, the Almighty Maker allows 
him to be in bondage here, far advanced ? The proportion of Protestant 

Christianity, as indicated by the number of its professors in the United 

States, is just about as large at this moment among the blacks, as among 
the whites—about one for every eight souls. This, at the present fearful 
crisis, demands attention, as a marvellous indication of the Most High. 

Take up the whole African population of these embattled States, both free_ 
and slave, the four millions and an half, and put them down, just as they 
now are, upon the continent of Africa, and that desert would ‘rejoice and 

blossom as the rose.” Larger than the whole population of the American 
colonies when we achieved our independence—larger than the whole popu- 

lation of church members, when our Christianity undertook to pervade this 
continent, is now this leaven, so disturbing to us, and destructive to our 

peace ; but large enough and pure enough to be cast now with trans- | 
forming power upon that mighty lump—the whole continent of Africa. 

Colonization, under God, in this dark hour, is the only hope of America. 

Tf the Federal Constitution is to be vindicated and re-established, and a. 
eordon stronger than ever is to be drawn around the existing area of 
slavery, this cause alone, so dear to patriotic men of the South in-the past 
generation, will penetrate that circle and again call from the bosom of — 
oppression nearly two to one, that she can find at the North, for the home 
she has provided in Liberia; and again obtain from the dying slave-holder 
the munificent bequest of the whole plantation—the slaves to go, and the 
lands to bear the cost, of preparing, and conveying, and settling them. 
But if it be otherwise, in the purpose of Him, who “hath determined the 
times before appointed ”—if the ‘“ Contrabands of War” shall be numerous 
even as the whole population of slaves in the revolted States; if millions 
were to be released to-morrow, and come trooping to the side of Federal 
power and victory—Colonization is the only scheme within the whole 


compass of man’s imagination which would not be confounded with such 
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- aresult. It has room for them all. It has work for them all. It has 
all things ready—foundations laid—methods matured—instrumentalities 
organized—experiments perfectly assured—aims as elevated ag the ever- 
lasting Gospel itself; and it only asks for half the money which this 


dreadful war will cost, to relieve the country of its fatal causes forever. 
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